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Private View 

Richard Howard submitted this phołograph for Private View, 
one which has been included in his exhibits of photography 
of the Northeast Kingdom. It is of Will Urie of West Glover, 
going to get his horse. Will and his wife Ada Urie, the 
subjects of a 1973 Vermont Life article, have been 
farming together in Ver mon t for over half a century. 
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Working the forests oj the Northeast Kingdom 

TwoWbodsmen 

Written and photographed 
by Richard Howard 


E verett Demeritt, bull-like in ap- 
pearance but gentle in manner, runs 
a sawmill in Craftsbury on land settled 
by his grandparents. He told me a story 
about his grandfather who loved the land 
and who struggled through unceasing 
hard work to make it support his family. 
"He was a smali farmer. He worked like 
heli and never madę anything. He'd 
take a shovel and wheelbarrow to clean 
out the barn, but would be surę to leave 
the wheelbarrow about 20 feet from 
where he'd be shovelling, so's he'd have 
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to walk that far to it. Did everything back- 
wards. He'd get on a side hill manure pile 
and instead of shovelling it downhill like 
you or I'd do, he'd get down below and 
shovel uphill. He was a good man and 
worked as long as he could go . . De¬ 
meritt works just as hard and is careful 
to do his shovelling downhill. 

About four miles or three hills away 
from Demeritt lives Lawrence Griggs and 
his family in a simple wood frame house 
at a bend in the Eden Mountain Road. 
Griggs earns his living logging and is as 















Lawrence Griggs, above fells and then limbs 
trees as smoothly and naturally as some 
men walk, according to the author. 


closed-mouthed as Demeritt is vocal. In 
his soft voice, he also has some stories to 
tell. There was the time many years ago 
that he hurt himself logging one winter 
afternoon up on the side of a mountain. 
While cutting down one tree, a branch 
from another ripped away and caught 
Griggs square across the bridge of his 
nose. "Torę it right off," he recounted. "I 
had to carry it in my hand down to my 
truck and then drive to the hospital to 
have them sew it back on. It isn't too 
pretty now, but it still works. Tve always 
tried to be in the woods with someone 
else sińce that time." And there have 
been a lot of times. He estimates that he's 


Richard Howard, a frce lance photog- 
rapher who Iwes in Marblehead, Mass., 
has had several articles and exhibitions 
resulting from his extensivephotographic 
work in the Northeast Kingdom. 
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logged over a million acres in the last 
thirty years. 

It's running across people like Law- 
rence Griggs and Everett Demeritt with 
their love of the land, respect for hard 
work, and independence that have madę 
my times in Craftsbury so special. 

In that part of Vermont, deep in the 
Northeast Kingdom, the dairy farms are 
the most obvious while the wood indus- 
try takes some hunting for. But the 
woods are all around and year by year, 
they dominate the landscape morę and 
morę. The activity in them — wood har- 
vest — is out of view from the roadside, 
as are most of the smali mills that operate 
in the area. About the only signs of the 
industry are the logging trucks which be- 
come morę and morę frequent sights on 
the roads north of Hardwick. 


Oliver Duprey runs rough boards through a 
trimmer at Demeritt's mili at right. Above, 
logs are hauled out of woods to landing and 
below Harry Everett and John Bornemann 
discuss the sawmill business. 




"For Vermont's economy," says the author, 
"wood and wood-related industries rank with 
agriculture, manufacturing and recreation 
in importance. Wood is first in exports 
and second in people employed." 
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I wanted to get to know morę about 
these woods, for one reason, because 
wood products pervade my life. It's the 
pine wainscotting that gives my home 
near Boston its warm feel; it's what helps 
to heat my home; it's the glossy paper 
that magazines reproduce my photos on; 
it's a Grapę Nuts box or English muffin 
Container in the morning; it's the smali 
dory that I use to fish for flounder just off 
the Massachusetts coast; it's the dresser 
that I keep promising myself Tli someday 
refinish; it's the case that houses my 
grandfather's Chauncy Jerome clock. 

While I know that wood products 
mostly come from operations as big, far 
away and technologically complex as the 
culture they support, knowing Griggs 
and Demeritt helps provide a human 
connection. Theirs are operations which 


resonate the past when economies were 
decentralized and local. They help bring 
the world to a scalę that is less over- 
whelming than the daily experience to 
which Tve become reluctantly accus- 
tomed. 

Up off the Creek Road that runs be- 
tween Craftsbury and Albany I found 
Lawrence Griggs one day. After a right 
turn just past the Combine Farm and pro- 
ceeding through two fields, past a huge 
triangular shaped rock that must have 
been just too heavy to move when the 
field was cleared, and at the edge of a 
thick softwoods, I first found his landing 
— a collection of neatly stacked and sepa- 
rated saw and pulp logs. With cameras 
dangling and slipping from my shoulders 
I madę my way down a trail until I could 
hear the rumbie of the skidder. Through 


muddy Iow spots and over the scarred 
forest floor, I finally found Griggs climb- 
ing off the idling and still shuddering 
skidder. He picked up his chainsaw, 
nodded in my direction and pulled the 
starter cord. 

Lawrence Griggs is a big man with an 
overdeveloped upper body and a shy ret- 
icent manner. His short wispy hair falls 
onto his forehead; his eyes are deep-set; 
and his nose clearly shows the scars of 
that Winter accident. It's his shoulders 
and arms that are so striking — thick and 
compact. His movements are economical, 
evident in the way he can take a cigarette 
from the pocket of his plaid shirt and 
move it to his mouth in a quick, un- 
studied single motion. 

As I watched Griggs, he seemed to 
virtually glide through the trees, first fel- 











Charles Demeritt, below, shows his first check, 
from his father for work he did at thc mili. At 
left, William Shields also helps out at the mili 
after school hours. Above, a cut board is slid off 
a giant log which will produce many morę as it 
passes through the circular saw. 
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ling, then limbing them. I watched him 
smoothly cut a notch on a white spruce. 
Then with a seemingly effortless backcut 
he let the tree fali while heading on to the 
next, barely looking back to see the thun- 
dering crash. In what seemed like an in¬ 
stant he was back beside the first downed 
tree, neatly crisscrossing the saw along its 
trunk creating a bed of limbs and a har- 
vestable saw log. 

Once six to eight logs were prepared in 
this manner, Griggs was ready to take 
them to the landing. He wrapped each 
with chains and then hooked them onto 
the skidder. Climbing aboard he madę 
the big machinę lurch forward over 
downed branches and smali trees, drag- 
ging the harvest down the muddy skid 
trail and back out to the woods' edge. 
There he divided them in two groups — 
those for pulp and those for lumber. 
Then he headed back into the woodlot to 
cut another load. Five days a week, from 
seven to four, he joins his son and a part¬ 
ner following this routine, each finding 


his own spot in the woodlot to harvest 
trees. 

When he's not in the woods working, 
Griggs likes to spend time with his fam- 
ily, to hunt, and to fiddle. In November 
he's almost impossible to find because 
he's either working or hunting in the 
forest. Most years, he told me, he gets his 
deer pretty early in the season. He's also 
one of the Northeast Kingdom's better 
fiddle players. At the annual Craftsbury 
Fiddler's Contest he and his band are fa- 
vorite attractions. 

It's only at the fiddling contest, Old 
Home Day, or at town meeting that 
Griggs' and Everett DemeritTs paths are 
surę to cross. Griggs markets his logs to 
Canada, and with each man's life cen- 
tered around w r ork and family they don't 
often see one another. Yet each considers 
the other a friend and would be at the 
other's side to help out if needed. Each 
talks with respect for the other. 

Finding Everett Demeritt was not much 
easier than getting to Lawrence Griggs. 


From Craftsbury Common down past the 
Corner Storę, down the North Wolcott 
Road, past a yardful of school buses, and 
after a right turn and a two mile drive 
straight up a dirt road, I finally arrived at 
the Demeritt's. At the head of the dirt 
drive was an older frame house where his 
father lives. Next to it is a trailer that De¬ 
meritt, his wife, children, and cats make 
home. Both homes sit in the middle of an 
overgrown meadow. Behind them are an 
old barn and tool shop and to the east is 
the mili. Although it was scventy-five 
degrees outside I couldn't help but think 
how brutal the north winds must be in 
Winter when they sweep down from the 
Lowells across the open land south and 
east toward the Black River Valley. 

From the house and trailer I walked 
down a dirt roadway in between 20 foot 
high piles of logs and arrived at the mili 
itself. A T-shaped building, it was open 
on two sides, and was crammed with 
machinery, most of which was in use 
making lumber and an awful lot of noise. 
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In the 1950s, Demeritt started with a 
single beli saw. But now inside this build- 
ing I could see his head rig, end trim- 
mer, planer, edger, conveyor, and other 
equipment. To buy it all new today would 
cost well over $250,000, he told me. 
Beyond the mili building were stacks of 
lumber of various kinds and beyond them 
a considerable pile of sawdust and scraps. 

From talking with Demeritt I learned 
that the sawmill is only the most recent 
family enterprise in the area. The De- 
meritts first settled in the region in the 
early nineteenth century. His grandpar- 
ents moved onto the current property in 
1908 and attempted to farm it. Demeritt 
told me that they were so poor that his fa- 
ther had to quit school after the sixth 
grade because his help was needed on the 
farm. A year later, at age 13, Harry De¬ 
meritt was driving a team of oxen in the 
woods and helping to tend the family 


dairy herd. When it came Everett's time 
to manage the property, he turned to the 
woods where he had enjoyed working as 
a boy. As he told me all of this he was 
clearly proud of his family's continuity in 
the area. 

Everett DemeritTs idea of recreation 
involves what most others would think of 
as work. He likes to get out and log his 
property once in a while, and, in Spring, 
he sugars. About sugaring he com- 
mented: "We don't make much at all 
doing it, but it's something I love doing 
every year. That month I let the help run 
the mili." 

When I meet people like Everett De¬ 
meritt and Lawrence Griggs we often 
have to search in order to find points in 
common in our very different lives. 
Sometimes we'll probe each other to see 
what we might enjoy about the other's 
life. One morning Demeritt and I were 


talking about travel, my mobile career, 
and his strong sense of place. I pressed 
him as to whether he might have some 
desire to travel morę widely — perhaps 
take a Winter vacation in the Bahamas. 
"No," he said, "not really much at all." 
But then he allowed that someday he 
would like to get down to Boston to see a 
Red Sox gamę. "Fve been a fan all my 
life, but never have seen a big league bali 
gamę in person." My guess is that it's 
much morę likely he'll simply continue to 
listen to games on Summer afternoons 
over the whining saws of his hillside mili 
in Craftsbury. Mostly it's travellers like 
myself who sit in the wooden box seats of 
Fenway Park, studying the paper pro¬ 
gram, and, if we're lucky, find quiet 
moments to draw on images about the 
love and labor of people like Demeritt and 
Griggs from whom these things origi- 
nate. 











T here are plans aplenty for Ver- 
mont's newest State park — the 128 

I acres along the shore of Lakę Champlain 
that make up the Kingsland Bay prop- 
erty — but if nonę of them were to be 
realized immediately, the new park 
would still be a valuable and treasured 
addition to the state's public land hold- 
ings. 

The property is located on Kingsland 
Bay, the site once known as Ecole 
Champlain because a French language 
school and Summer camp of that name 
existed there for many years. in the 
town of Ferrisburg, north of Vergennes 
I and south of Charlotte, the park - 
which was purchased several years ago 
with federal funding assistance — sits 
where the Little Otter Creek enters Lakę 
Champlain. The property is considered a 
good location for a proposed fish hatch- 


Ottar Indridason is a resident of Hunt¬ 
ington, Vt., a native of lceland and an 
authority on the State's parks. He is a 
frec\uent contributor to this magazine. 


ery, which would provide salmon and 
trout species for the Lakę. There has also 
been a cali for establishment of a Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum at the 
park site. But undoubtedly the major 
influence in the state's decision to pur- 
chase the Ecole Champlain property was 
to enhance the public's ownership of 
Lakę Champlain shoreline. In 1973, 
figures showed that only 2.5 miles of the 
total 120 miles of shoreline on the Ver- 
mont side of the Lakę — including State 
parks in North Hero, Grand Isle, Button 
Bay, Burton Island and the Sand Bar 
State park and wildlife area — were in 
public ownership. 

Since the shore is most popular for an 
abundance of recreation opportunities 
for both Vermonters and visitors, it 
seemed particularly appropriate for the 
State to make the purchase of the prop¬ 
erty when it became available. With 
wide vistas of mountains both east and 
west, a mosaic of farms and towns in the 
valley and the rocky forested headlands 
of the shore itself, the location of the 


park provides an endlessly changing 
and magnificent panorama of moods, 
light and sound. 

The new State park on the east shore 
of Kingsland Bay has all the best features 
of a Champlain shoreland. The bay itself 
is deep and sheltered, forming one of 
the best natural harbors on the lakę. The 
central park area is a large meadow, 
bounded on the south by a stand of ma¬ 
turę white pines. To the north rises the 
rocky headland of Macdonough Point, 
clothed in white cedars, white oaks and 
shagbark hickories. In early Spring, the 
forest floor of the point is a wildflower 
garden, where thousands of white tril- 
liums grow. These are the largest and 
showiest of the flowers present, though 
many other species are also found. 

In addition to the natural beauty and 
scenie qualities of Kingsland Bay, the 
site has a fascinating history. Research 
done after the State purchased the area 
showed that the first owners of the land 
were two men from Connecticut. A Cap- 
tain David Hawley, who served in 1776 
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The newest stałe park takes advantage of a rare 
stałe resource — lakę shoreline 

KINGSLAND BAY 

Written and photographed by Ottar Indridason 
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as commander of Benedict Arnold's flag- 
sh\p Royal Sairnge, and participated in the 
Battle of Valcour Island in that capacity, 
had noted how attractive the shorelines 
were. When he described the area in 
glowing terms in a letter home, his 
brother. Major Aaron Hawley, and a 
friend, Zechariah Ferris, were inspired to 
purchase the land now owned by the 
State. Major Hawley never moved to 
Vermont, but left his interest in the land 
to his son Gideon, who was among the 
first settlers in that part of the State. 


Seen across a field of zohite trilliums is one 
of several smali cabins built on the park 
property for Ecole Champlain. Below is a view 
of the narrow Kingsland Bay itself, one 
of the best natural harbors on the lakę. 

Around 1790, Gideon built the hand- 
some stone house which is still standing 
on the property, though its original 
clean lines are now somewhat blurred by 
later alterations. It sits surrounded by 
white cedars on a wide lawn, east of the 
innermost part of the bay. It is a large, 
two-and-one-half story building, con- 


structed of native stone. The State has 
requested that it be placed on the Na¬ 
tional Register of Historie Landmarks. 

In addition to serving as home to the 
Hawleys, the house has also been a 
roadhouse and public inn. Gideon Haw¬ 
ley ran a ferry across the lakę to the New 
York shore. In later days, the ferry was 
powered by a horse-driven treadmill. 
The house was also the center of social 
activities during much of its history and 
the entire second floor was converted 
into a ballroom. 

During the War of 1812, several units 
of militia were garrisoned at Hawley 
House and on the surrounding land, to 
provide protection in the event of an at- 
tack by the British on the fleet being 
constructed at Vergennes by Commo- 
dore Thomas Macdonough. Gideon 
Hawley and three of his sons took part 
in the Battle of Plattsburgh in September 
of 1814. Captain Hawley died a few 
months later from wounds received in 
that engagement. 

After the Hawley family moved from 
Kingsland Bay, a number of owners 
lived there in succession, including the 
Kingsland family whose name was ulti- 
mately given to the bay. In 1924, the 
property became home to Ecole Cham¬ 
plain. 

This unique school was founded by 
Dr. Edward D. Collins, who was a 
teacher and administrator at Middlebury 
College and among those primarily re- 
sponsible for the founding of the Bread 
Loaf School of English and other lan- 
guage programs. The success of those 
programs, which included courses in 
French, German and Spanish, led Dr. 
Collins and others to decide that lan- 
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guagc instruction should be madę avail- 
able to teenagers and younger children. 
This was accomplished at Ecole Cham- 
plain within the framework of a Summer 
camp atmosphere. The school was 
founded with the prime goal of preserv- 
ing the French language and culture 
in the Champlain Valley, as well as 
teaching an important international lan¬ 
guage. English was not spoken by stu- 
dents at any time during the camp ses¬ 
sion: students were immersed in French 
culture and language and were also 
provided the pleasures of swimming, 
horse-back riding, gymnastics and other 
sports. 

The faculty of the school was largely of 
European birth, and spoke French as 
their first language. The students were 
teenaged girls, and later some younger 
children of both sexes were included in 
the student body. 

Accommodations were available for 
about 200 students at any given session. 
The older girls occupied smali cabins 
scattered throughout the woods at the 
south end of Macdonough Point. The 
younger students stayed in similar shel- 
ters, or sometimes in tents, on the 
Hawkins Bay side of the property. Haw- 
ley House was used as the administra- 
tive headquarters for the school. A 
number of other wooden buildings were 
erected to serve as the dining hall, thea- 
ter and staff quarters. 

Dr. Collins served as head of the 
school for many years and was suc- 
ceeded by other family members, until 
the school was closed in 1974. 

At present, the park has a caretaker, 
but facilities are rather limited. A few of 
the smali huts and some of the other 
larger wooden structures used by Ecole 
Champlain still stand. Before any large- 
scale development takes place, the park 
area must be surveyed for prehistorie 
remains. The State archeologist and 
members of the University of Vermont 
Department of Anthropology point out 
that this property lies between and near 
the mouths of Otter and Little Otter/ 
Lewis Creeks. These areas represent 
food sources which would indicate the 
likelihood of archeological finds. 

The original proposal for the hatchery 
was advanced by the Fish & Gamę De¬ 
partment, some fish and gamę clubs and 
various interested individuals. The plan 
calls for a large-scale operation capable 
of turning out about two million fish an- 
nually to stock the lakę and its tributaries 
on both sides. Both Vermont and New 
York are committed to salmonoid fishery 
restoration plans for the Lakę, and are 


working toward that goal. Whether the 
hatchery will be built, and if so, whether 
it is located at Kingsland Bay, is still un- 
certain. 

The Forest, Parks & Recreation De¬ 
partment has considered several ap- 
proaches to development and use of 
Kingsland Bay. A Burlington firm of ar- 
chitects has suggested a major develop- 
ment of the park to include the salmon 
hatchery. Another plan from a special 
Kingsland Bay State Park Steering 
Committee is based on the natural fea- 
tures of the area. Both plans cali for 
preservation of Macdonough Point as a 
natural area, with only some foot trails 
cut in the property. 

The proposal for a Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum came from a newly- 
formed group of about 60 members, the 
Champlain Maritime Society. The 
chairman of the Society points out that 
many wrecked ships of historie value lie 
on the Lakę bottom, including the 
Phocnix which burned and sank in 1819. 


This ship was built in 1815 in Vergennes 
and was launched on Otter Creek. It 
served as a regular ferry between 
Whitehall, New York and St. Jean, 
Quebec for much of its life. Divers are 
presently working to salvage this wreck. 
Though the State claims ownership of all 
historie and archeological finds recov- 
ered from the Lakę bottom within Ver- 
mont borders, there is now no facility for 
treating and conserving items retrieved 
from such an environment, nor is there 
any space available for display of such 
items. The Society feels that Hawley 
House, which once served as a ferry 
tavern and is now in a State park, would 
be an ideał place for these functions. 

Whether or not the plans for a hatch¬ 
ery, or any of the other plans advanced 
to datę ever come to fulfillment, it is 
elear that the park is a delightful place to 
visit at any time of the year. Kingsland 
Bay State Park promises to give value to 
its new owners — the people of Ver- 
mont. c Cft 









In three years of operation, the 
state's only non-commerciał 
radio station kas stilled 
the skeptics but given a 
powerful voice to the public. 

VPR 

By Annę 0'Leary 


/ /T 7ermont Public Radio is the 
V mouse that roared in the national 
public radio network," Ray Dilley, man¬ 
ager of Vermont's only non-commercial, 
non-profit FM station declared recently. 
" When we began three and one-half years 
ago a lot of people were skeptical. 'Ver- 
mont's population was too rural/ they 
said. 'Vermont could never come up with 
the public support needed to qualify for 
federal monies.' Weil, Vermont Public 
Radio might be the most rural public 
radio station in the United States, and 
one of the newest, but our 200,000 lis- 
teners have supported us with the largest 
membership and the highest per capita 
contribution of any station in operation. 
Sometimes, we're a little surprised our- 
selves." 

While federal funding for national 
public radio has been available for almost 
20 years, Vermont remained one of seven 
States without noncommercial radio in 
1975 when a group of Burlington resi- 
dents, including Dilley, Dr. Raymond 
Phillips (a founder of Vermont's Edu- 
cational Television) and two ministers, 
Howard Stearns and Bradford Rhem, first 
met to consider establishing a non-profit, 
statewide FM station. Their preliminary 
search for radio frequencies available re- 
vealed two: a public frequency in South¬ 
ern Vermont and a commercial frequency 
in Newport, which would need to be re- 
classified and moved to Mt. Mansfield to 
achieve the greatest broadcast coverage. 
The decision to launch VPR depended on 
whether to wait for the FCC ruling on the 


Mt. Mansfield channel, or, go ahead with 
the Southern frequency alone. The offer 
of free studio space in the center of 
Windsor, close to Mt. Ascutney, clinched 
the decision; and within ten months the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and 
HEW had provided the funds for starting 
up. While the station was still a long way 
from its first broadcast, it now had a 
license and it had the wherewithal to hire 
Ray Dilley, a veteran of Vermont Edu- 
cational Television, who would be a 
major influence in the station's develop- 
ment as a paid, full-time employee. Betty 
Smith, a professional actress, folk singer 
and AM disc jockey, was hired as the "Jill 
of Ali Trades." 

The entire third floor of the historie 
Windsor House was to house the radio 
station. Meanwhile Ray and Betty con- 
tinued the months of paper work. On 
August 13, 1977, after almost two years of 
planning, WVPR finally signed on the air. 
The space at Windsor House had been 
transformed into a radio station with two 
recording studios, one large enough for 
live performances complete with a grand 
piano (which was hoisted through a win- 
dow by a crane), a record and tape li- 
brary, a control room, a production room 
and offices for producers, directors and 
staff. A newsletter, now a monthly pro¬ 
gram guide, was prepared; volunteers 
were enlisted and contributing members 
sought to provide the $40,000 necessary 
to receive continuing grants from the 
federal government. 

In its three years of operation VPR has 


proven itself as a diverse and responsive 
medium. Vermont Public Radio was 
created to meet the auditory needs of 
Vermonters who wanted an alternative to 
commercial broadcasting, yet avoiding 
"elitism." The programming ranges from 
classical to country musie, from improvi- 
sational comedy to high drama, and from 
adult to childrens' literaturę. 

Like most public radio stations in New 
England, VPR airs programs transmitted 
by regional, cooperative or National Pub¬ 
lic Radio. Two of the most popular are 
"Morning Pro Musica," a purely classical 
musie program which can be heard daily 
from seven to noon and "Ali Things 
Considered," an award-winning 90 
minutes of news and commentary, both 
national and international. 

But producer Ray Dilley emphasizes 
that "if Vermonters wanted just that, 
they could easily tune into Albany, New 
York or Amherst, Mass." To reach the 
greatest number of listeners, VPR has 
always leaned heavily toward covering 
community and Vermont happenings. 
Listeners are encouraged to write or cali 
to offer opinions and every suggestion re- 
ceived at the station is communicated to 
the production staff. VPR's local pro¬ 
gramming accounts for almost 40 percent 
of total airtime — way above the national 
average — and 83 percent of that pro¬ 
gramming is produced by volunteers. 

"We really put the public into public 
radio at VPR," Dilley comments. "We 
operate on a little less than a quarter mil- 
lion dollar a year budget, with about 
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Among the leading cast of characters in VPR's dramatic 
success are, from Icft, manager Ray Dilley, assistant 
station manager Betty Smith, producer Frank Hoffman 
(photographs by Jonathan Sa'adah ® 1980) and Peter Fox 
Smith, host of "Saturday Afternoon at the Opera" 
(photograph by Richard Howard). 



$100,000 of that designated for y specials y 
like our mapie syrup program, or taping 
the Vermont Symphony Orchestra when 
Aaron Copeland conducted. Both of 
those programs have been broadcast by 
the national network, so they bring us 
acclaim, but they account for a lot of our 
revenue. We have a pretty Iow budget by 
national standards; we depend on our 
volunteers." 

The programming variety at Vermont 
Public Radio is apparent 24 hours a day, 
from assistant station manager Betty 
SmitlTs 6:30 ani "Morning Glory" right 
through to Dick McGrath's all-night 
"Night Shade." Betty says she likes to 
"introduce people to the day gently." 
Dick, a professional nightclub entertainer 
in his non-radio life, wants his uninter- 
rupted six hours of airtime yy to do what I 
choose to do with complete freedom. The 
greatest compliment I can receive is 
y You're ruining my life! I can y t sleep for 
fear of missing something!' yy 

While most listeners do sleep at night, 
daylight hours offer programming it 
would be a shame to miss. A regular fea- 
ture, yy Vermont Artists in Performance," 
has received funding from the Vermont 
Council on the Arts for its broadcasting of 
performances by Vermont artists and 
musicians. 

"Switchboard," a program designed to 
link the station, listeners and local events 
via telephone originated when Art Sil- 
verman, a journalist from the Claremont 
Eaglc Times, sought a forum for people 
with expertise in various fields to discuss 


public issues. While "Switchboard" still 
brings representatives of opposing points 
of view together in VPR y s studios, Sil- 
verman moved on to create "Real to 
Reel," a local public affairs program pro- 
duced entirely by volunteers that won a 
national programming award. "The 
Panther Program," a mix of locally pro- 
duced comedy and comment (guaran- 
teed, say its producers, "to give listeners 
paws") has won a national grant for fund¬ 
ing and is being broadcast nationwide. 

Station manager Dilley admits that 
VPR hopes to have something for 
everyone: "We y re very talkative for a 
public radio station and a side effect of 
this is that VPR y s broadcasts are produced 
by an assortment of people." 

He elaborates: a State legislator regu- 
larly analyses the statehouse's business. 
A ski distributor presents an Irish musie 
program. A former Voice of America re¬ 
porter and Nazi concentration camp sur- 
vivor offers tips to the elderly. And a col¬ 
lege track coach presents opera high- 
lights. "I don y t think anyone can accuse 
VPR of elitism! Some people don't like 
some of our programs, but most of our 
feedback is positive," Dilley says. 

By the Spring of 1980, with all of its 
success, VPR still was not broadcasting 
statewide. Following years of legał bat- 
tles, the FCC finally ruled that the New¬ 
port frequency would be assigned public. 
It had earlier approved the move to Mt. 
Mansfield. The last hurdles were to raise 
money for eąuipment and to gain clear- 
ances from the Mountaintop Committee 


of the University of Vermont, the Stowe 
Planning Commission and Board of Ad- 
justment, Act 250 and the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration (the new WVPS fre- 
quency at 107.9 and that of the guidance 
system of the Barre-Montpelier Airport 
were close and created interference). 

Last October, with a signal beamed 
from the Windsor studios to Mt. Mans¬ 
field, Vermont Public Radio was finally 
broadcasting statewide and reaching new 
listeners and supporters in New York and 
Canada as well. For the futurę, studios 
and offices are planned for WVPS on the 
campus of St. Michaels College in Col- 
chester. 

The improved transmission has also 
solved some problems. According to Dil¬ 
ley, "The biggest complaint before we 
went statewide was that our signal wasn't 
received as well as listeners would have 
liked. One woman from Middlebury 
called up last Spring and wanted to know 
why she suddenly couldn't puli in 89.5 
FM. She'd been receiving it perfectly all 
Winter. I knew there was no network in¬ 
terference, so I thought for a while before 
I realized the answer: it was Spring in 
Vermont. The leaves were out — and so 
was her reception!" 

Now listeners throughout the State can 
tune in to public radio and hear the non- 
commercial alternative. 


Annę 0'Lcary is a first-year student of 
Vermont Lożo School in South Royalton 
and a frequent contributor to this mag- 
azine. 
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DAYS OF EARLY SPRING 

Photographed by Richard W. Brown 


These are the moments in which the earth 
seems almost to pause and catch its colossal 
breath. These are days which are neither as 
short as they have been nor as long as they will 
be; nights are warmer than they were but soon 
will be warmer still. Vermont seems briefly 
stalled in its cyclical tracks, refreshing itself from 
the harshness of the season past and preparing 
itself for the softness of the season ahead. 

But the pause is brief. It's certainly not in our 
naturę, at this time of year, to be stalled for 
anything. We need to know if we have attracted 
new tenants to the barn, if the ice on the river is 
breaking up, if the meadow over the hill is 
under one inch of water or one foot, if the sap 


will run this week or next, if the lamb will come 
during lunch today or dinner tomorrow. We 
have been consumed with our own preservation 
these last few months; now it is time to see what 
other life shares this Vermont with us. 

evidence of Spring is everywhere, though 
not quite as obvious as it will be in six weeks 
when the landscape will be bathed in baby 
greens. The signs are morę subtle now. Yet all it 
really takes to be surę of the rightness of things 
is ordinary senses. Manure thrown across a 
damp field is all we need to smell to know the 
soil is right for sowing. Sap boiled down to 
syrup is all we need to taste to know the world's 
still sweet for life. Bleating in the barn is all we 
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Richard W. Brown, whosc photographs ap- 
pcar on theseand thc next two pages, lives in 
the Northeast Kingdom of Vermont and is 
that area's best known photographer. Nancy 
Price Graff is a free lance writer living in 
Montpelier. Both are represented in Ver- 
mont Lifes newest, best-selling book, 
"Yermont for Every Season." 




















need to hear to know that nature's fertile spirit 
still survives. And water running fresh and cold 
is all we need to feel to know the earth's still 
turning. 


ThERE will be opportunities enough next 
month to watch the brighter days of Spring 
unfold. Now is still a time for pausing, and the 


earth seems to care not one whit for our 
impatience to be on with things. This is a season 
unto itself, deserving of its rightful time, when 
light lies quiet on the hills and warmth seeps 
into frozen corners, when geese seek out the 
open water and snows' last licks still linger in 
the fields. It's a time for all the natural world to 


catch its breath, renew its strength, and look 
ahead. — Nancy Price Graff 

































Richard W. Brown 


Birth of a Fawn 

By Frank Holan 
Illustrations by Robert Candy 


T here are two ways of observing the 
Virginia or white-tailed deer in his 
native haunt: going to where he is, or 
having him come to where you are. The 
second option is, of course, possible only 
if his habitat and yours coincide. 

Late on a Friday afternoon in June, my 
wife Ilse and I noticed a doe in what we 
rather grandiloquently cali our east 
meadow, half an acre or so of fiat ground 
between the house and woodlot. 

Any time between first grass and hunt- 
ing season, we can expect to see deer. 
They usually drift down from the ridge at 
dusk, spend the night feeding in the val- 
ley meadows and along the road, and go 
back up the hill in the early morning. But 
here it was five in the afternoon with the 
sun shining brightly. We madę no effort 
to be either quiet or stationary, but the 
doe did not seem to be alarmed. 

The next morning, I was up and about 
by perhaps six-thirty. Corning down- 
stairs, I caught a glimpse through the side 
panels of our front (east) door, the one 
that is hardly ever used, of a patch of foxy 
red; the doe was feeding among the 
sumacs next to the garage. Presumably 
she had hung around all night. 

I went into the kitchen and fixed myself 
some breakfast, and then into the dining 
room, which has a French window fur- 
nishing a view of the south meadow. 
There she was again. 

It is difficult to describe the sensation of 
ingesting orange juice and bite-sized 
shredded wheat with sliced bananas, 
while observing an animal whose shy- 
ness has passed into a proverb, mooching 
about your back yard. 

After about 15 minutes, the doe paced 
through a break in the stone wali leading 
to the Haas meadow, a corner of which is 
visible from our house, and disappeared 
behind the ash trees that follow the stone 
wali and help define the property linę. 

An hour or two later, I was working in 
the garden. Our vegetable garden is sur- 
rounded by a post-and-chicken-wire 
fence, supplemented by aluminum pans 
that bang and flash even if the wind isn't 
blowing very hard, thus allowing us to 
think morę kindly of deer than might 
otherwise be the case. The doe, appar- 
ently flushed out of the meadow by ac- 
tivity on the Haas place (I could hear the 
Haas tractor chug-chugging away some- 
where to the south), popped out between 
the ash trees, over the stone wali, and 
onto our meadow. 

The doe fed for a while, but was plainly 
uneasy. She kept looking at me, and 
finally went into Act I — what deer do 
when they are not surę of whether they 
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should stay or go. She stamped two or 
three times with a forefoot — not hard, 
but audibly. The object of this is to pro- 
* voke the suspicious object into reacting, 
thus confirming the presence of danger. 

When, after three or four trials, I didn't 
react, she went into Act II — she wrinkled 
J back her lips like a horse whinnying. 
Deer do this to cali their young, with 
overtones of alarm, but also as a morę 
positive bid to get a rise out of you. 

Still no reaction, so there was nothing 
for it but Act III — a stiff, slow-motion 
exit, the deer looking strangely like a 
wind-up toy animated by mysterious in¬ 
terior clockwork. Tm not too surę why 
they do it that way — possibly the advan- 
tage of morę unobtrusive (and hence less 
noticeable) movement, combined with a 
lot of muscle tension, to provide instant 
readiness for rapid motion if necessary. 

An hour or so la ter, I moved from the 
I garden to the slope below the woodshed 
to finish putting in the chicken-wire cages 
protecting some grapę vines we had just 
planted. (The presence of the doe had 
reminded me that deer are very fond of 
J tender new grapę leaves.) While there I 
heard her again, wheezing or snorting or 
whatever you want to cali it, challenging 
me to make a false move. 

Something was wrong. Why should a 


Frank Holan, a rctircd Air Force licu ton¬ 
em t coloncl, taught French, German and 
English at Brattlcboro Union High 
School and currontly presides over 15 
a eros of Vcrnwnt meadow and woodlot. 


deer show up too early in the afternoon, 
hang around all night, and, although 
frightened out of one meadow and sug- 
gested out of another, still be around in 
the middle of a sunny morning? 

Late that afternoon, Ilse looked out of 
the dining room French window and saw 
the doe in the south meadow, about 100 
yards away. She was busy with some¬ 
thing on the ground — not in the normal 
feeding position, head down and straight 
ahead, but with her neck curved in an 
arc. "Do you suppose she might be giving 
birth?" 

We both ran up the stairs for a better 
view out of one of the bedroom Windows. 
Through an old pair of Sears & Roebuck 7 
x 45mm binoculars that we keep on hand 
to spy on birds and animals, we could see 
the doe systematically licking at what 
looked like a speckled football. The fawn 
was lying down, and the meadow grass 
was too tali to permit us to see anything 
morę. 

After a few minutes, apparently 
satisfied that the fawn was presentable, 
the doe started to stroił — it is the only 
word possible — toward the nearest 
cover, which happened to be our wood¬ 
lot, between the house and the road. 
They tell me, that like most other wild 
creatures, deer "imprint" on the first 
moving object they see, normally their 
mothers, so the fawn got to its feet and 
bounced after the doe, exhibiting nonę of 
the wobbliness that is supposed to be so 
endearing about newly born foals. Doe 
and fawn vanished into the thicket. 


The woodlot is about as good a place as 
any for a newly born fawn to get its bear- 
ings: the ground slopes steeply down- 
ward to ground boggy enough to give 
pause to even the most venturesome 
cross-lots hiker, and there are plenty of 
clumps of mapie and ash, with now and 
then a few oak, to provide concealment. 

We gave them about half an hour to get 
comfortably settled, and then went out to 
investigate. 

As far as we could figurę out on the 
basis of the tracks in the grass, the doe 
had come down the slope past the 
woodshed, and had circled a few times 
before reaching the spot where we had 
seen her through the binoculars. There 
were two morę circles and two depres- 
sions in the grass, like the depressions 
madę by deer when they rest at night 
under the apple trees, only smaller and 
less tightly packed down. Most wild crea¬ 
tures, possibly as a built-in precaution 
against infection, swallow the afterbirth 
as soon as the young are born, so there 
was no blood, no afterbirth — nothing 
but places where you could see that the 
grass had been bent aside. After the next 
rain, there would be no tracę at all. 

About ten days later, I had occasion to 
go on into Brattleboro. To get to Brattle- 
boro from our place, you drive seven 
miles to Putney, via the Saxton's River 
Road, and then drive 10 or 12 miles morę, 
either along High way 5 or 1-91. I was 
visiting that part of town sometimes re- 
ferred to as "the Strip" — a stretch of 
Highway 5 that extends northward from 
downtown and parallels 1-91, featuring a 
Howard Johnson's, a McDonald's, a Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken, and a Burger Chef. 

A fellow at one of the gas stations 
asked me, "Any deer up your way?" 

"Some," I replied. "They come 
through from time to time." 
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A fisii hatchery in Bethel will reuerse 
an historie trend in Vermont rivers 

Return of the 
Atlantic Salmon 

Written and photographed by Jay Schmidt 


A lthough Atlantic salmon have 
l been extinct in Vermont for most of 
this century, this magnificent fish will 
soon be returning to many Vermont riv- 
ers thanks to a sperial restoration pro¬ 
gram. Performing a vital role in this proc- 
ess is the newly constructed White River 
National Fish Hatchery located in the 
town of Bethel. 

State and federal agencies, along with 
private organizations and the U.S. Con- 
gress, have been working for several 
years to restore to the Connecticut River 
basin the Atlantic salmon which had been 
eliminated by pollution, overfishing, and 
power dams. These hindrances have 
been attacked by adding sewage treat- 
ment plants to improve water quality, 
building fishways over the power dams, 
and creating a federal fish hatchery to 
rear young salmon for release into the 
Connecticut River basin. 

Congress appropriated the funds, and 
State offidals selected a site on the banks 
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of the White River in the town of Bethel 
for the proposed hatchery. That section of 
the river not only had the correct water 
quality and temperaturę but it also was 
once a natural spawning area for Atlantic 
sal mon. 

Construction of the White River Na¬ 
tional Fish Hatchery, the newest in the 
east, began in 1975, and the facility be- 
came operational in 1978 when its first 
shipment of salmon and trout eggs ar- 
rived. The trout will be distributed 
throughout the State by the Vermont Fish 
and Gamę Department, but the main 
purpose of the hatchery is to help re- 
establish the Atlantic salmon to the Con¬ 
necticut River basin by supplying young 
salmon which will be released into the 
river and its tributaries. 

"On the west coast they have restored 
salmon runs that were dwindling," ex- 
plains acting hatchery manager Paul Gas- 
ton. "But this is the largest effort in the 
United States to restore a fish population 



which has become regionally extinct." 

Situated on over 60 acres of land on 
Route 107, BetheFs ultra-modern hatch¬ 
ery employs all of the latest techniques 
and equipment known to fish culturists. 
River water and well water can be mixed 
together to raise or lower the hatchery's 
water temperaturę. A high-capacity boil- 
er capable of heating over 600 gallons of 
water per minutę can be used to further 
raise the cold water to maintain desirable 
temperaturo ranges. Another device, a 
Swedish de-gasser, removes excess nitro- 
gen — which is deadly to the fish — from 



the water before it is fed into the main 
plumbing system. 

The 56 indoor rearing tanks are no 
longer the rectangular troughs used in re- 
cent years but modern, round tanks de- 
signed to allow self-cleaning action and 
varying water velocity for exercising the 
fish. Automatic feeders distribute food at 
a predetermined ratę which cuts down on 
man-hours required for feeding while in- 
suring that exact quantities of food are 
delivered to the fish. 

Since contagious fish diseases can dev- 
astate a crowded hatchery, BetheFs in- 
house biologist, Rick Nelson, diagnoses 
and treats any disease symptoms which 
occur. One of 16 such federal biologists in 
the country, Nelson is reponsible for fish 
disease control for the entire Connecticut 
River Atlantic Salmon Restoration Pro¬ 
gram. It's his job as technical advisor to 
prevent disease in the captured adults 
which are usually held throughout the 
Summer in federal hatcheries until their 


The White River National Fish Hatchery , 
opposite, contains pools which will eventually 
release salmon into Vermont rivers. Above, 
hatchery assistant Tom King holds an adult małe 
salmon kept for brood stock. At left, hatchery 
manager Paul Gaston examines trays containing 
newly hatched salmon in the incubator room. 


ripe eggs can be removed. He also makes 
house calls to Vermont State hatcheries to 
assist with any fish diseases encountered. 

"The Bethel hatchery has the capability 
to be one of the finest Atlantic salmon 
hatcheries in the world," says Andrew 
Stout, the New England coordinator for 
the International Atlantic Salmon Foun¬ 
dation. "And that's exciting for those of 
us who live nearby and for the entire At¬ 
lantic salmon restoration effort." 

The White River National Fish Hatch¬ 
ery duplicates the natural life cycle of the 
Atlantic salmon. Each Spring, wild adult 


salmon begin migrating upstream from 
the ocean into the fresh water rivers 
where they were born. The adults will 
stay in the river all Summer until breed- 
ing time in the Fali when they will deposit 
their eggs. Unlike the Pacific salmon, At¬ 
lantic salmon generally don't die after 
spawning and many of them return once 
again to the ocean. The fertilized eggs will 
lie dormant on the river bottom all Winter 
and hatch in the Spring. 

The young salmon remain in fresh 
water for approximately two years until 
they undergo the complex process of 
smoltification. After this physical change 
they become smolts and assume the sil- 
very color of an adult salmon and develop 
the ability to survive in salt water. At the 
same time they become "imprinted" with 
the river water they are living in so they 
will later instinctively return to that par- 
tiailar river to spawn. 

The smolts travel downstream into the 
ocean and migrate as far north as the 
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In the main tank room of the hatchery, fish arc fed 
by automatic feeders and exercised in swirling waters. 



coast of Greenland. While in salt water 
they feed voradously and will return in 
about two years as adult salmon to their 
natal waters. By this time they are four 
years old and may weigh up to ten 
pounds and average about 32 to 36 inches 
in length. 

In daily operations, the six workers at 
the Vermont hatchery, under Gaston's 
supervision, carefully monitor the special 
equipment in order to artifidally dupli- 
cate the natura! life cycle of the fish. The 
young are constantly checked for disease 
and growth ratę. The process has to be 
carefully timed and scheduled in order to 
move the maturing fish from one area of 
the hatchery to the next. 

Rearing salmon is tricky business ac- 
cording to Gaston. "The difference be- 
tween raising trout and salmon is like the 
difference between raising a Holstein cow 
and a white-tailed deer." Unlike trout 
which are comparatively tamę, salmon 
remain wild and require spedal hatchery 
techniques. 

In late Fali biologists remove eggs from 
returning adult salmon captured down- 
stream in the Connecticut River and ship 
some of the eggs to Bethel. (Smolts were 
released a few years back to test the prob- 


able success of the program. It's from 
these returning adults that many of the 
eggs are obtained.) The workers place the 
fertilized eggs in trays in an incubation 
room where they can artifidally chill or 
heat the river water, if necessary, to ma- 
nipulate the hatching time. 

After the eggs hatch in the Spring, the 
tiny salmon are put into indoor circular 
rearing tanks until they reach two to three 
inches in length. They are then moved 
outdoors, through irrigation pipes, into 
one of the 24 rectangular raceways where 
they will live in water piped directly from 
the White River. 

In the Spring of the following year the 
juvenile salmon, called parr, are about 
four or five inches long. Gaston and his 
co-workers move the parr into the 56 
large drcular pools. The round pools and 
spedal piping systems allow the workers 
gradually to increase the water velocity 
thereby creating an artificial current 
which in turn builds up muscle by forced 


]ay Schmidt , a former gamę warden for 
the Yermont Fish and Gamę Depart- 
ment, is a Thetford-based freelance writer 
and photographer. 


exercise. It also simulates life in a river. 
The coverings prevent sunburn and the 
darkness keeps the fish quiet — and wild. 

The young salmon will remain for one 
year in these covered, round cement 
pools until they show signs of smoltifica- 
tion and are ready for release. At fuli 
capadty, which will be during the Winter 
of 1983, this hatchery will be produdng 
about 500,000 of these smolts annually. 

For the time being, most of the smolts 
will be trucked to the Holyoke, Massa¬ 
chusetts, area for imprinting and release. 
But eventually, according to Gaston, 
when all of the fishways on the lower 
Connecticut River are in operation many 
of the smolts will be piped directly into 
the White River from the hatchery. 

The $8 million hatchery is open to 
visitors who can tour the rearing tank 
room and incubation area, and the race¬ 
ways and pools where the salmon in var- 
ious stages of development can be ob- 
served before they begin their journey to 
the sea. 

Will these salmon return to Vermont 
waters? Biologists believe so. Since they 
will have been imprinted in White River 
water, that's where they'11 want to return. 
In fact Gaston believes the salmon will 
probably travel right past his hatchery to 
select the natural spawning areas up- 
stream. 

By the late 1980s all of the necessary 
fishways across the lower Connecticut 
River power dams will probably have 
been completed, and Atlantic salmon — 
which were reared in Bethel — will again 
enter Vermont waters. Biologists expect 
some 5,000 salmon eventually to return to 
the Connecticut River each year. 

Vermont Senator Patrick J. Leahy, who 
was instrumental in securing funding for 
this hatchery through the Appropriations 
Committee, is pleased with the Atlantic 
salmon restoration program: think we 

can all be proud that we can talk about 
having salmon back in Vermont as a real- 
ity, and no longer speculation or wishful 
thinking. This is an accomplishment that 
all Vermonters, sportsmen, and en- 
vironmentalists alike, can be proud of. 
Vermont has worked hard and cooper- 
ated with its neighbors to make the Con¬ 
necticut River habitable for salmon." 

The Connecticut River Atlantic salmon 
project will be considered an absolute 
success when artifidally reared salmon 
from BetheTs hatchery may no longer be 
needed to supplement the natural salmon 
population. The White River National 
Fish Hatchery might then become just 
another trout hatchery, its mission 
fulfilled.. c£>o 
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Memoriał Day in East Concord 
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M emoriał Day starts early in East 
Concord. People in the village 
have chosen to begin the observance on 
the day before for a very good reason: 
they want to be surę their relatives and 
friends from outside Vermont will have 
ample time to arrive in the village to share 
the historie day. 

For here in this tiny hamlet of fewer 
than 50 homes, "Decoration Day" began. 
The year was 1886, and the celebration of 
the day was the first known in New En- 
gland, two years before the nation 
officially set aside the annual holiday. It's 
the day the Grant-Nichols Fife and Drum 
Corps reenacts a pageant that has been 


Virginia Doums knows the Northeast 
Kingdom of Vermont intimately, as the 
land of which she writes frequently for 
several publications and in which she has 
spent much of her life. 


repeated every year sińce in this North¬ 
east Kingdom town. 

Gone are the days of East Concorde 
generał Stores, sawmills, the starch fac- 
tory and a depot to serve trains picking 
up lumber from the wooded hills that 
ring the village. Today people from town 
have to look to Georgia Pacific Mills over 
in Gilman for jobs. But unchanged is the 
spirit of this special day and the people 
who cherish it. 

In a sense. Memoriał Day is a public oc- 
casion observed all year long. The rocking 
chairs are out on the verandas for the first 
time on this particular Spring day so that 
older townspeople can watch in comfort 
the smali paradę assemble. And a smali 
paradę it is: one year there were just two 
drummers and the largest number has 
been only 20. Now and then a screen 
door slams and another pot of beans or a 
rhubarb pie is whisked off to the church 
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for the noontimc luncheon. (Travelers 
and residents would hate to miss this 
very traditional part of the ceremony.) A 
young boy in ruffled shirt and dark blue 
tunic is standing on a front lawn, his tri- 
cornered hat sitting a bit crookedly on his 
head as his grandmother helps him ad- 
just the strap to his snare drum. Soon the 
two of them, Cleona MacDonald and 
grandson Stanley, will be part of the 
march to the Overlook Cemetery, keep- 
ing step to tunes that were handed down 
from their Nichols forebears. 

This tradition started in East Concord 
just after the Civil War when two local 
brothers, Ira and John Grant, were mus- 
tered out of the Union army and returned 
to Vermont. With a boyhood friend, 
Horatio Nichols, they started the corps; 
the brothers on the drums and Horatio as 
the fife. The trio led the hometown folks 
to the cemetery. Once there, everyone 
placed flowers next to the Stones of sol- 
diers lost in battle. Ira had brought along 
little flags to place as symbols of patrio- 
tism. But he could hardly have known 
that these symbols and this observance 
would become an essential part of his 
home town's tradition. 

"Aunt Cleona," as Mrs. MacDonald 
has been known with considerable affec- 
tion for many years, is satisfied that Stan¬ 
ley has mastered staccato beats on his 
snare drum of a "Yankee Doodle" ac- 
companiment. Her young pupil is one of 
many she has taught; this is her way of 
making surę the corps will survive. Her 




Cleona MacDonald, in the top picture, has been 
the guiding force behind the Grant-Nichols Fife 
and Drum Corps which, in tum, is the centerpiece 
of the Memoriał Day obseroances. They begin each 
year at the United Methodist Church, at right. 
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daughter Ruth is already walking down 
the road carrying her own snare drum but 
Cleona worries a bit that her two grand- 
daughters, Linda and Sandra, might not 
be on time to lead the corps, playing the 
melodies on their fifes. Everyone counts 
on Aunt Cleona to stew about the paradę 
each year. It is an annual reaction that is 
not only expected but perfectly justified; 
after all, it was she who madę all the uni- 
forms, using brass buttons and bits and 
pieces of materiał from her sewing bas- 
ket. She even madę the tri-cornered hats. 
And it's in her basement that the players 
assemble for practices. 

"I keep telling them Lm not always 
going to be here," the 80-year-old 
drumming teacher will tell you. But every 
May at the Memoriał Day service in the 
church comes the unanimous vote that 
places her in charge of the Grant-Nichols 
players for one morę year. "I suppose 
they'11 put me in again this year and LII be 
silly enough to try it again," she says. "I 
guess they figurę Lm a good one to nag 
them about showing up here every year. 
You might say Lm superstitious about 
one year going by without our paradę." 
Somehow one gets the feeling that a cen- 
tury from now there will still be a fife and 
drum corps here, as dedicated as this 
one. For tradition is a very real part of the 
way life is lived in this village and always 
h$s been. 

People in East Concord are not ones to 
brag, except maybe about their fife and 
drum corps. Just as their village itself is 


almost archetypical, the people seem to 
embody those verities which have always 
been said to belong, if not exclusively 
then at least historically, to Vermonters. 
They will tell you with pride of soldier Ira 
GranLs son, James, who continued his fa- 
ther's custom of placing flags next to 
gravestones for 84 years until his own 
death at the age of 91. And of the soldier's 
great-great granddaughter Donna Dow 
who marches today with the younger vil- 
lage children, carrying on the family flag 
tradition. 

Winfield Parker, a Nichols descendant, 
wouldnY miss the yearly occasion for the 
world and hasn't for the 55 years he has 
drummed with the corps. He began at the 
age of ten, and like all the other Grants 
and Nichols, he learned by ear, picking 
up the identical beats that his ancestors 
had used while marching to battle. He 
learned from his great uncle who lived 
several doors away. As the elderly gen¬ 
tleman practiced in his yard, the boy 
would perch on a rock behind his house 
and pick up the beat, and the neighbor- 
hood would be treated to their marching 
duets. 

Memoriał Day in East Concord starts at 
nine o'clock with a service in the village's 
only church, the United Methodist. Then 
townspeople hurry home, collect the 
sprays of lilacs and little bouquets of red 
paper poppies while the corps players 
change into their uniforms. On the walk 
to the cemetery, old-timers remember the 
days before the automobile when a team 


of horses would trundle families and their 
pienie lunches to the graveyard. 

In the afternoon at the church, a hush 
falls over the congregation. Outside the 
Grant-Nichols Drum Corps lines up next 
to the marker honoring the valiant cler- 
gyman who left his East Concord church 
early in World War II. (The Reverend 
George Lansing Fox was one of the four 
chaplains who died on the torpedoed 
Dorchester after they gave their life jackets 
to others on board.) As the corps marches 
through the church doors the steady 
thump of the bass drum shakes the floor- 
boards. 

Allen James is here with his wife and 
daughter after his five-hour drive up 
from Coventry, Connecticut. He has 
never missed a Memoriał Day in East 
Concord and fondly remembers the 
summers he spent here as a boy on his 
grandparents' farm. He jokes about the 
relationships that draw him unfailingly 
back to the village. "Seems like everyone 
is related here," he says. "I wouldnY dare 
throw a stick very far for fear of hitting a 
relative or two." 

It looks as if James and his family are 
going to be seeing a relative or two for a 
long spell of reunions. Ten-year-old 
Kimberly James has just signed up for 
musie lessons at her school back home. 
She chose the snare drum, of course. The 
Grant-Nichols Fife and Drum Corps has 
just acquired one new member. The tra- 
ditions of Memoriał Day in East Concord 
show no sign of weakening. tO? 














Carver of Vermont Birds 

By Charles W. Johnson. Photographs by Kari Jo Spear and Nancy Cohn 


W hen you walk into his workshop in 
the middle of Winter you are sud- 
denly borne into Spring. Birds are 
everywhere — in the branches of trees, 
flitting in the bushes, Iow in the grass. 
Over by the window blue jays are 
screeching with open beaks. Near the 
door a large and magnificent osprey, 
wings outspread, grasps a fish in its tal- 
ons. A cliff swallow wheels in towards its 
mud nest tucked up under the eaves. A 
female wood thrush perches close to her 


Charles W. Johnson is the stałe 
naturalist and is currently working to 
complete his doctorate in botany at the 
Unwersity of Vermont. 
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blue eggs, while the małe watches over 
both of them. 

You haven't stepped into a zoo . . . 
exactly. These birds are not alive in the 
usual sense but are part of the extraordi- 
nary aviary of naturalist and wood carver 
Robert N. Spear, Jr. of Huntington. They 
are part of an ambitious project of this 
artist. Bob intends to carve the birds of 
Vermont: first, all the species of songbirds 
that nest in the State, a total of over 80; 
next, the extinct and vanishing species; 
finally, a large display of those birds that 
migrate through Vermont and another of 
those that spend their winters here. 

As arduous a task as this seems to be, it 
is not just a matter of carving nearly 200 


different birds. Far from it. Bob is recreat- 
ing the piece of world in which the birds 
are living, as well. He is making displays, 
life-like scenes for each species, which in- 
corporate the małe and female, eggs, 
nest, and the vegetation typical of their 
habitat. 

The creation of each display is a labori- 
ous process that takes Bob about a month 
and-a-half to finish. Its construction de- 
mands contributions from his many skills 
— from one of Vermont's foremost field 
naturalists, from the artist, and from the 
craftsman. His first step is to locate the 
nest of the species he wishes to carve. 
This search may take him anywhere in 
the State, depending on where the 
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species lives and how rare it is. "A good 
excuse for a field trip," he says with a 
smile. 

When he finds the breeding pair and 
their nest, he notes the exact location and 
returns later, after the young birds have 
left the nest and no longer will use it. He 
carefully removes the abandoned nest 
and any branches, stems, leaves, or nee- 
dles it is lashed to. He also makes notes 
on the plants in the area and the generał 
"feel" of the habitat. 

Back in the shop he begins to re-make 
the landscape in which he found the nest, 
using what he has gathered from the wild 
as the foundation, whether it be a section 
of log, soil and grasses, or other struc- 
ture. Then he must make the foliage and 
flowers. Using leaves he gathered in the 
fali as templates, he cuts new leaves out 
of thin-gauge aluminum and painstak- 
ingly inscribes each leaf with the tiniest of 
details, including veins. 

Next he makes the eggs from 
hardwood doweling. Supplementing his 
own knowledge with Hal Harrison's Field 
Guide to Birds' Nests, he gets excellent de¬ 
tails of size, shape, and color. He places 
the eggs in the nest and turns to the par- 
ents. 

Referring to photographs, drawings, 
museum specimens, and his own exten- 
sive background, Bob carves the birds in 
every imaginable, but realistic, pose. 
Some may be flying, others scratching for 
food. Some may be soaring, others 
merely perching. But whatever the pose, 
the details and natural history are correct 
and exact: feathers show individual 
vanes, feet have the right shape, intricate 
patterns adorn the body. 

When he completes the birds, includ¬ 
ing painting and inserting glass eyes, he 
mounts them in the display which is en- 
closed by a plexiglas cube and mounted 
on a wooden base. 

Though Bob Spear has been carving 
birds off and on sińce 1938 ("When I 
worked at G.E. in Burlington I used to 
carve chickadees in my car during the 
lunch hour") and is now working fuli 
time on the displays, his abilities with 
wood are among many other talents. He 
is well known to New England 
birdwatchers as the author of The Birds of 
Vermont and as one of the best field ob- 
servers of naturę. He is also a taxidermist 
and wildlife photographer. He has long 
been a leading conservationist, having 
founded the state's first Audubon chap- 
ter, the Green Mountain Audubon Soci- 
ety, in 1962 (and becoming its first presi- 
dent) and having played a major part in 
the designation of the 17,000 acre CarneBs 





Hump State Park as forever wild. 

But perhaps Bob is best known by the 
thousands who came in contact with him 
at the Green Mountain Audubon Naturę 
Center in Huntington. He negotiated the 
Audubon Society's purchase of a 250-acre 
farm to be transformed into a naturę cen¬ 
ter, became its first director in 1971, and 
developed it into a fine educational area. 
It was here that Bob put his fuli rangę of 
skills to use — from writing, to sharing 
his knowledge with all people, to making 
trails to explore the area, to preparing 
museum displays, to carving. 

Bob will soon have completed 27 dis¬ 
plays or about one-third of what he is en- 
visioning, after about two years of full- 
time work on them. But the fulfillment of 
his expectations has major impediments. 
He needs a large exhibition space in 
which they can be on permanent display, 
sińce he does not want to break up the 
collection. This space must be in a geo- 
graphical region of the State which will be 
accessible to many people and must be 
big enough to house the entire collection. 

Since he is not selling the displays 
commercially, Bob's work to datę has 
been paid for by an anonymous patron, 
but that source ended last January. He 
hopes that a newly established trust fund 
for the work can grow to a point of sus- 
taining the project to its conclusion, five 
years from now. 

But for all the variety of his life's work, 
it is all welded with his undefinable spirit, 
his total embrace of naturę and Vermont. 
He does not just see things, he touches 
and understands them. Adults who have 
talked with him know that. Children who 
have hiked with him sense it and stay 
close to him. And his birds of Vermont 
are perhaps where all his feelings take 
shape. co? 


Robert Spear's meticulously crafted collection of Vermont birds will not be complete for five years. 
A partial exhibit was shown recently in Montpelier's YJood Art Gallcry. 














OWLS HEAD 

A Rebuttal 

by Marjorie H. Snedeker 

In the Autumn, 1980 issue of Vermont Life, an article by Pat Beld- 
ing was published entitled "OwLs Head." It told of a modestly sized 
but cxtravagantly appointed peak in Peacham which was a mountain 
all ages could climb. It features wildflowers and wildlife, spectacular 
views in all scasons and casy access. In thc interest of fairness, we offer 
this second opinion. — the editors 

A dmittedly, the day didn't start off well. My mother and I 
l should have been able to leave Greensboro without get- 
ting lost. Stopping at the post office threw us. Some days are 
like that. 

On the other hand, no place has a right to be as hard to find as 
OwFs Head. 

We managed a 10:30 departure, Yermont Life and Vermont 
State highway map in hand. "The road to OwFs Head is easy to 
find," said the magazine article. And there it was, by the War- 
den's house. True to form, we sailed right past. "The two en- 
trances to the Forest, Vermont's largest błock of state-owned 
land, are off U.S. Route 302 west of Groton and U.S. 2 east of 
Marshfield." 

By our calculation, we entered Groton Park off U.S. 2; left at 
the Warden's house. Smoke hung, curled above the chimney, 
as the laundry took shape and yielded to the breeze. I consid- 
ered suggesting we pay him a visit, but didn't want to give the 
impression I lacked either faith or a spirit of adventure. 

The narrow grey gravel road was rutted and gouged, en- 
closed by trees bending above in a broken canopy. A robin's egg 
sky burned through the tree lace, accenting the early Autumn 
leaves. 

We bounced down the road, Mom admiring the scenery as 
she wrestled with the car. As we enjoyed the golden touches of 
the season, we became aware of something less comforting; 
there were no signs, anywhere. But the article did not promise 
signs, just a view. 

Unfortunately the road did not lead us to an "ample parking 
lot," as we were promised. It was morę a large clearing, clut- 
tered with maintenance buildings and personnel. 

Turning left, we jostled down along two buildings, one man, 
a truck and beyond. This time we did end in a parking lot, un- 
marked. Below us lay a body of water, possibly Kettle Pond, 
and a wooden pavilion nestled in the trees. In a far corner of the 
lot was what could have been the westside trail, or possibly a 
beaver run. 

"The lower entrance to OwLs Head is well marked with one 
of the ForesFs yellow and green signs, and the gate across the 
primitive dirt road is open May through October." Obviously, 
therein lay our problem. We had come in the wrong entrance. 
We backtracked to the Warden's house, my impulse to visit 
considerably stronger, and turned left instead. 

A yellow and green sign betrayed the entrance. We drove in, 
confident we would soon emerge into an ample parking lot, and 
found ourselves, once again, in the maintenance clearing. 

"The road to OwFs Head is easy to find." My mother and I 
looked at each other, no comment, and headed for an inhabited 
building. 
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I emerged from the car as a young man with an honest face 
advanced. I pointed to the article in Vermont Life, with OwFs 
Head printed boldly on the page, and declared in no uncertain 
terms; "We want to go there!" 

"Go down this road, turn left. About a mile down, on your 
right is a sign to OwFs Head. A mile or two up, you'11 end in a 
parking lot. Two hundred and twenty yards beyond that is the 
lookout." 

When confronted with a sign that stated, "OwFs Head scenie 
view", we were skeptical, but obediently we entered. Both sides 
of the narrow road were flanked by trees. We also were im- 
mediately faced with the one thing our maintenance man had 
omitted — forks. 

We flipped a coin, stayed to the left, and navigated the one 
lane wooden bridge. Having safely crept to its far side, we en- 
countered a second fork and continued left. The woods opened 
up, revealing a meadow rising to the left. On the right it swept 
down to a golden-green hollow. 

We approached a farmhouse on our right. Cows grazed in the 
pasture as a man dozed on the front porch. Here we were con¬ 
fronted with the third fork. Well, almost a fork. The left side was 
morę two gravel ruts between the weeds. 

After a short conference, we decided the left, gravel going 
steeply up to heaven knew where, must be it. In spite of the fact 
that even a four-wheel-drive vehicle couldn't have handled that 
path, my mother, bless her pioneer spirit, inched our Delta 88 
ahead. 

We advanced all of ten feet. Bottoming out the car was not an 
acceptable condition of victory in the search for OwFs Head. 
Mom backed down to the road along the farmhouse. Here we 
considered our alternatives. Going home was high on my list. 

Instead, we went back down to the first fork, turning right 
this time. We were reasonably certain that in two miles we 
would end up in an ample parking lot. 

"The one mile climb by car is steep and slow, as the road is 
bumpy." This was true. But we admired the gold of the trees, 
just beginning to turn, as we bounced along. We regarded the 
rutted dirt road with suspicion, and became somewhat discon- 
certed at the number of unmarked turn-offs, forks and drive- 
ways. But there was water to our right, surely a good sign. 

"But OwFs Head is worth knowing about for its accessibility 
and other features common to the higher mountains: quiet 
woodlands at the start of the climb, wildflowers, ferns, birds 
and smali wildlife along the way. ..." 

Mom enlightened me as to the names of the various birds, 
dodging in and out of the trees; they at least knew where they 
were going. There was still a mountain ahead and to our right. 

She kept to the wider, morę well-packed road; explaining it 
was easier on the car. At least we were still going up. And then 
we weren't. 

Mom insisted we were approaching a town. I pointed out that 
we couldn't be. But we were. Marshfield, back where we'd 
started. This was not a happy turn of events, and according to 
our map, wasn't possible. 

The proprietress of the generał storę in Marshfield was sym- 
pathetic. She couldn't imagine how we'd gotten to Marshfield, 
and gave us a new set of directions. We pulled away from her 
storę at one o'clock, hoped she'd understand, and headed 
home. 

In looking back, I think I know what happened. Those people 
whose pictures lent credibility to the article, were plants, 
brought along to give OwFs Head an air of wholesomeness and 
accessibility. When they left they took the signs, and the trail up 
after them. c 






Saved from the wrecker, fires 
and obscurity, Burlington s 
Follett House stands today as the 
city's restoration centerpiece. 

The House 
That 

Persevered 

By Ralph Nading Hill 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 



Timothy Follett, pictured above, built the 
imposing tnansion overlooking Burlington 
harbor as his home in 1841. Until recently, 
however, the handsome lanchnark was showing 
severe signs of age and disrepair. 


O f the thousands of buildings spared 
from the wrecking bali by a nation 
tardily awakened to its heritage, few in 
New England can compare with the col- 
umned and porticoed Follett House, 
which has stood witness over the Bur¬ 
lington waterfront like a surrogate Ae- 
gean tempie for 14 decades. What makes 
this building distinctive, other than its 
design by one of New England's promi¬ 
nent architects and the riches-to-rags 
drama of its first owner, is the drama of 
its hairbreadth rescue. 

The story begins with a Vermont em¬ 
pire builder, Timothy Follett, who was 
born in 1798, the son of a Bennington sil- 
versmith. At 13, he was a freshman at the 
University of Vermont, and he was a 
graduate at 17, a member of the Chitten- 
den County bar at 21, state's attorney at 
26, and four years later judge of the 
county court. 

During this swift ascent his attention 
was drawn to DeWitt Clinton's Cham- 
plain Canal, connecting the Hudson 


River with the lakę. Gazing over its far- 
spreading but hitherto landlocked wa- 
ters, now miraculously navigable to the 
Atlantic, he plotted a change of course. 
Resigning his judgeship, he formed a 
partnership with Henry Mayo, a 
schooner and steamboat captain, to ac- 
quire an interest in Burlington^ center of 
commerce, the South Wharf or Salt Dock. 
At its entrance, in 1835, Mayo and Follett 
built a storę (still standing) of large grey 
stone blocks to trade the cargo of the 
boats from which they were collecting 
landing fees. As if this were not enough, 
Follett joined others in the operation of a 
Winooski River lumber mili to supply the 
schooners and canal boats in the Hudson 
River trade. He served three years in the 
legislature and also somehow managed a 
time-consuming trusteeship to settle the 
affairs of a prestigious Montreal firm. 

The time eventually came to spend 
some of the money he had been making 
and in 1841 he built his handsome brick 
house with its six łonie pillars and sec- 
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ond-floor recessed balcony. From it, he 
could look down over the snowball 
bushes and tiger lilies on his lawn to the 
harbor's animated scene, a product much 
of his own making. Enlivened by the Fol- 
letts' glittering parties, the house became 
Burlington's showplace. 

In 1844 the Judge's firm designed an 
all-purpose sloop-rigged canal boat for 
the lakę, the Hudson, and — with a mast 
that could be unstepped to pass under 
Iow bridges — the canal. By avoiding 
transshipment of cargo their new Mer¬ 
chant^ Linę saved three or four days be- 
tween Vermont and New York. 

Under any normal index of success 
these should have been Follett's salad 
days. But his vision was fixed upon an- 
other horizon where he saw a cloud a 
good deal larger than a man's hand. With 
the iron horse already threatening wa- 
ter-borne transport, the time had come to 
go into the railroad business. The Rutland 
and Burlington, the judge planned, 
would run from his dock south and east 
to connect with Boston, thus yielding him 


marathon of track-layihg to reach Bur¬ 
lington first. 

The contest ended on December 18, 
1849 when two Rutland and Burlington 
trains, one from the Connecticut River 
and one from Burlington, met at Mount 
Holly. After extravagant oratory and the 
drinking of toasts, the Judge drove in a 
silver spike. Then the ceremony moved to 
Burlington where he poured a bottle of 
Boston salt water into Lakę Champlain. 

Was it possible that there could be no 
weak link in a chain of such unremitting 
success? There was. Any east-west rail¬ 
road serving Boston traffic had to connect 
with trains from the Great Lakes, and a 
bridge across the northern end of Lakę 
Champlain, at Rouses Point, was the only 
easy way around the Adirondacks. The 
Vermont Central out-maneuvered the 
Judge for the bridge. While he was able to 
transfer his raił freight to steamboats 
running from his Burlington dock to 
Rouses Point, he could not do it during 
the Winter when the lakę was frozen. Ul- 
timately, the Yermont Central carried the 



the fruits both of land transport to the 
east and the waterborne commerce to the 
south that he already enjoyed. Building a 
railroad, of course, took morę Capital than 
the Judge had, but he was prepared. He 
chartered a bank and, as its president, es- 
tablished its office a few steps away from 
his dock and prospective raił terminal. 
Unfortunately for Follett, a rival Whole¬ 
sale firm chartered another railroad, the 
Vermont Central, also aiming toward 
Boston but taking a morę northerly route, 
and the two companies engaged in a 


day with its northern bridge. The result 
was that the Judge lost the presidency of 
the Rutland and Burlington, his money, 
his health, and finally his mind. His days 
ended in a local sanitarium in 1857. 

While his railroad did survive and he 
was always acknowledged as its founder, 
his house became his principal claim to 
posterity. That, of course, would not 
have been so had he not chosen as sig- 
nificant an architect as he did — Ammi B. 
Young. Born the same year as the Judge 
in Lebanon, New Hampshire, he fol- 


lowed his father's profession as a carpen- 
ter-designer — and a profession it was, at 
least in the hands of an artisan who had 
an eye for beauty in the embellishment of 
largely borrowed designs. 

Young started work at 14 and at 22, in 
1830, he moved to Burlington. One of his 
early successes, a departure from the 
classical modę he obviously liked, was 
the Episcopal Church which was done in 
chaste country Gothic. While still very 
young, he designed the three imposing 
buildings that flank Dartmouth Hall in 
Hanover. In Burlington, along with the 
Follett mansion, he built a house for the 
president of the University of Vermont 
that continues to adorn the Southwest 
corner of the campus. The capstone of his 
efforts was the Statehouse in Montpelier, 
constructed of large blocks of monumen- 
tal granite dragged from the Barre quar- 
ries over the ice of the Winooski to 
Montpelier. Set on a wide lawn against a 
steep hill it remains a favorite among 
those who have passed judgment on the 
merits of classical design in statehouses. 



In attempłing to refurbish the Follett 
House, workers had to deal with the scars 
of many years of use as well as those from 
a recent, near-disastrous fire. 
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In renouating the Follett House, its new owners 
and occupants paid meticulous attention 
to original detail, as euidenced in the 
reconstructed front doorway below. 



Moving to the national capitol as ar- 
chitect for the United States Treasury in 
1852, Young supervised the design and 
construction of no less than 50 buildings 
throughout the country, chiefly post of- 
fices and customs houses. Retiring in 
1862, he died in Washington in 1874. 

In 1853, shortly after Timothy Follett's 
world tumbled around him, the fashion- 
able reputation of his house continued 
under the ownership of H. R. Campbell. 
Twelve years later it was purchased by 
Dr. B. S. Nichols, the operator of a local 
iron works and ardent Congregationalist, 
who enjoyed turning his house over to 
the church for religious meetings and so- 
cials. Its three decades as a private resi- 
dence ended in 1892 when W. J. Van Pat- 
ten deeded it to the religious community 
for use as a kindergarten and center for 
young people under the aegis of Margaret 
Adams, a local missionary. 

Its unrivaled view of the lakę and 
Adirondacks having long been eclipsed 
by a tali lumber mili and the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad station, and its centrality 


lost to the gradual migration of the city up 
the hill, the Follett House became, in 
1905, the Neighborhood House, with 
rooms for young working women. Dur- 
ing and after the first World War, it 
served as the headquarters of the Patriotic 
League, a women's organization; then as 
a center for servicemen, a Red Cross 
headquarters for transient French war 
brides, and hospitality house with a pub- 
lic cafeteria run by the YWCA. In 1927 it 
was acquired by the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus, then by the offices of Catholic chari- 
ties, and 20 years later by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

With the supports to its pillars giving 
way and its eaves blackened and rotting 
during the 1960s and 70s it stood, like the 
survivor of an air raid, on the edge of a 
large area flattened for urban renewal. 
During this period most of the worrying 
about its futurę was done by the Bur¬ 
lington Historie Sites Committee, ap- 
pointed by the mayor as a smali semi- 
official task force with considerable influ¬ 
ence but no money. The committee set 
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Ernest Pomerleau and his father Antonio, pictured loioer right, 
decided the Foli et t House would be the headquarters of their 
Burlington-based real estate agency. With help from city, State 
and federal agencies, they returned the crumbling mansion to 
its former elegance. Pictured below is the senior Pomerleau's office. 




out to accomplish what it could to gener- 
ate interest in historie preservation. 

The conviction that anything new is 
obviously better has died hard in this 
country. Were it not for the wellspring of 
interest in Burlington (and elsewhere) for 
the architectural heritage of a nation now 
old enough to have one, economics 
would have undoubtedly continued to be 
the sole arbiter of what was torn down 
and what was built. After numerous dis- 
heartening reverses, the Historie Sites 
Committee managed to save and rehabili- 
tate the Ethan Allen Hose Company sta- 
tion on City Hall Park. It also madę a list 
of the city's other historie buildings and 
areas. Incorporated in the planning stat- 
utes this register became the basis for a 
later inventory, compiled by the State and 
federal government, of buildings with 
special historical and architectural qual- 
ities. The Follett House was on this list 
but no one knew if, how, or when it 
would be saved. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars were willing to part with it only if 
they were provided with a new down- 
town headquarters. 

As part of the celebration of the na- 
tion's and its own Bicentennial, Vermont 
ran a steam train which turned out to lose 
three-quarters of a million dollars, but 
which was so original among the coun- 
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try's various commemorative efforts that 
the federal government appropriated 
over twice that amount for historie pres- 
ervation along the right of way of the 
Vermont Raił way (formerly Judge Fol- 
lett's Rutland and Burlington). Unfortu- 
nately the Follett House could not qualify 
because it was a błock or so removed from 
the tracks. Meanwhile the Chamber of 
Commerce, a group of lawyers, and the 
bank Judge Follett had founded, pon- 


Ralph Nading Hill, a senior cdi tor of 
Vermont Life and a lifelong resident of 
Burlington, is the author of many books 
about the north country including ''Lakę 
Champlain: Key to Liberty." 












































dered purchasing the house, only to find 
too many complications. 

Finally in 1978 Ernest Pomerleau, vice 
president of a large local real estate 
agency, decided with his father that the 
Follett House, properly restored at what- 
ever sacrifice, would become the head- 
quarters of the Pomerleau Agency. After 
months of conferences, petitions, hear- 
ings, and clearances with the VFW, city 
agencies, the State Historie Preservation 
Division, and the federal government, he 
wrote an agreement in which the city 
would provide the land on which the 
Burlington Veterans Club (no connection 
with the VFW) had stood before it 
burned; the Pomerleaus would build 
there a new headquarters for the VFW, 
the VFW would swap the new club for 
the Follett House; the Historie Preserva- 
tion Division would allocate a percentage 
of its yearly federal appropriation for the 
restoration of the exterior of the building, 
and the Pomerleaus, with certain tax 
credits, would undertake a meticulous re- 
furbishing of the interior. 

On the night of May 30, 1979, just 
hours before the contract with the VFW 
was to have been signed, city fire alarms 



wailed. Melodramatic as it may seem, the 
Follett House was burning. By the time 
the fire trucks arrived, smoke filled the 
top story and flames were curling 
through the roof and down one of the 
columns. Unless it was Ernest Pomer¬ 
leau, at the verge of having won his long 
struggle, the saddest person among the 
spectators was William Pinney, State di- 
rector of the Historie Preservation Divi- 
sion, which was about to award the build¬ 
ing $ 75,000 in restoration funds. 

At length the fire was put out. Al- 
though damage to the roof and top floor 
was severe, Pomerleau decided to perse- 
vere, for the building could still be re¬ 
stored, albeit at a higher price. The new 
club for the veterans was therefore built. 

The dedication — the morę triumphant 
for the overcoming of so many obstacles 
— took place last Spring, marking 139 
years in the annals of the Follett House. 

It still dominates the much larger new 
buildings in the adjacent urban renewal 
area, perhaps because it is a finer expres- 
sion of its period than they are of theirs. 
Morę than that, it is the only reminder to 
its neighborhood that its present has an 
eventful past. 
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Tucked up next to the Canadian border, 
Holland has no traditional toion center 
but what goes on in and around its Eletn- 
entary School is of central interest to 
all town residents. The schooTs students 
use toum records (above), interuiews and 
maps to learn the history of their area. 
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For a central point of interest, the community looks 
to the school. And for its new, expanded 
curriculum, the school looks to the community. 

The Holland Project 

By Ella Farrow 

Photographs by Robert Decker and Richard Howard 


W ITH CRAYONED INVITATIONS cllltched 
tightly in their hands and frequent 
looks back toward the waiting car for re- 
assurance, the three youngsters mounted 
the steps of a weathered farmhouse. Their 
first timid knock on the front door went 
unanswered. The second, a little louder, 
brought an elderly lady to the door. She 
looked at the three young people standing 
frightened before her and for a brief mo¬ 
ment it seemed as if she was on the verge 
of closing the door before any words were 
even exchanged. 

Then the red-haired, freckle-faced 
leader of the group found his voice. A 
broad smile masked his fear as he 
stepped forward and extended the invi- 
tation: 

"Hi. Tm Ron Gilfillan. I go to Holland 
School. We're cooking dinner next week 
and we'd like it very much if you would 
come." 

Still looking puzzled, the woman 
opened a wax-sealed envelope which was 
handed to her, read the message inside 
and then looked back at the youngsters 
before her. A soft smile crossed her fea- 
tures. 

"Thank you very much for thinking of 
me. That sounds like fun," said the 
woman, who until that moment, was an 
unknown resident of the town of Hol¬ 
land, Vt. to these children. 

That scene, with slight variations, was 
repeated throughout the town in the days 
preceding the big event. Then finally, it 
arrived. An aroma of simmering piekłeś, 
baking rolls, and burned pie crust filled 
the Holland Elementary School. 

Ron Beauchesne's dark hair was 
streaked with flour as he concentrated on 
the golden doughnut he was lifting from 


hot lard and depositing with numerous 
others on a long tray. "Wish Mom could 
see me now," he mused. "She doesn't 
think I can do anything right." 

Ron is wrong on that count. His mom, 
school board member Pat Beauchesne, 
believes very strongly in his capabilities. 
So do other parents at Holland Elemen¬ 
tary. They have signed permission slips 
for their children to participate in a very 
different kind of school experience. It is a 
program based on a three-part premise: 
first, that people can make very impor- 
tant contributions to their community re- 
gardless of age; second, that physical size 
has little bearing on the ability to under- 
stand his surroundings; and finally, that 
in order to be prepared for the world of 
adulthood a child must first understand 
something about where and who he or 
she is now. 

Holland is rural — about as rural as 
Vermont gets. It has little of what one 
normally associates with a smali, north- 
eastern town; there is no gas station, no 
generał storę, no businesses, no diner or 
gift shop, not even a pay phone on the 
single tar road. The bulk of town activity 
in Holland is concentrated in the school. 

Yet, like so many smali towns near the 
Canadian border, Holland was once a 
vigorous place of thriving businesses, 
varied occupations, and diverse per- 
sonalities. There were lumber mills, log- 
ging camps, five generał Stores, black- 
smith shops, carriage makers, a dance 
hall, a creamery and farms which grew 
hops and potatoes and on which were 
raised sheep, pigs, and fine horses. Hol¬ 
land was visited by travelling merchants, 
traders, gypsies, and artists. The town 
had three churches, eight schools and a 


population of one thousand adventurous 
souls. 

Those people lived through hurricanes, 
depressions and disastrous fires. They 
fought with their neighbors and loved 
their neighbors. They sent their children 
to fight in wars, become leaders and oc- 
casionally to make legends. Every school 
child knew the story of Holland-born 
"Silver Dollar" Tabor, the fast-living, 
money-hungry silver king of Colorado. 
And they knew of William Ladd who 
went West with all the others, set up a 
waterfront storę, built a riverboat mo- 
nopoly, and started the first bank north of 
San Francisco in Portland, Oregon. It was 
said that he gave most of his money to 
schools and libraries as a way of showing 
appreciation for his good luck. And 
always the children learned the names of 
those who had died in battles in far-off 
wars. It seemed there would always be a 
place called Holland where everybody 
knew his neighbor and the rules of the 
gamę were elear to all. But eventually the 
timber ran out, along came the car, and 
the rules all changed. 

It became cheaper to buy goods in 
other places. Blacksmiths and car- 
riagemakers weren't needed any longer. 
People who left town didn't come back. 
There were new jobs and morę money 
elsewhere. Holland, as it was, died. The 
population, madę up mostly of those too 
young or too old to leave, slipped to less 
than 300 in the 1960s. Farmers who 
couldn't or didn't want to hołd on to fam- 
ily farms began to sell. Sometimes it was 
an entire place, morę often an acre or two, 
to help meet inereasing expenses. 

Those who bought land in Holland 
were generally young and trying to es- 
cape from urban life or experiment with a 
new lifestyle. Some were professionals 
while others hadn't yet embarked on 
careers. They brought new values, beliefs 
and ways of getting things done. Adults 
found that they no longer knew their 
next-door neighbors and that tradition 
was no longer the arbiter of social inter- 
course. Newcomers who had swelled 
Holland's population to 500 and the 
long-time residents both had good inten- 
tions; there was definitely a good amount 
of adjustment that had to be madę. 

The common meeting ground was 
children and education. Change was hit- 
ting Holland Elementary with tremen- 


Ella Farrow is a writer who returned to 
Holland 13 ycars ago after cxtcnsivc trav- 
el. She currently teaches Educational ln- 
quiry and Rural Sociology at Vermont 
Community College in Newport. 
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dous force. Children of new residents 
found the closeness among long-time 
students and their teachers was a formid- 
able obstacle. Becoming part of this seem- 
ingly united group meant understanding 
and talking about people, places, and 
events with which the newcomers had no 
experience. Children who had lived in 
Holland all their lives, on the other hand, 
found their new classmates provided a 
glimpse of an unfamiliar way of life. They 
had different ways of thinking, talking 
and acting. 

An obvious solution was to fili in the 
experience gaps for both groups; to give 
Holland children as much exposure as 
possible to life in other places and to give 
the children of new residents as much 
exposure as possible to life in Holland as 


it was and is. The logical place to try such 
an experiment was in the school. 

When the program was started, Hol¬ 
land was preparing to celebrate its 200th 
anniversary. The town's history was 
being written at the time and some of the 
stories unearthed in the research were 
told to third graders. They, in turn, were 
delighted to hear about life in their town 
as it was one and two hundred years be- 
fore. Their interest sparked the idea of 
using history as a way to learn how to 
understand the present. 

The project was developed to give each 
child a firm sense of himself and his rela- 
tionship to others through contact with 
fellow townspeople in everyday situa- 
tions. The children learned about them- 
selves, their heritage, and the problems 


and possibilities of their society by work- 
ing both inside the school and outside in 
the community. The experiment, now in 
its third year, also tries to tell young 
people something about life. Holland 
Elementary graduates, about a dozen in 
the school of 78 students, move on to a 
union high school 20 miles away and the 
environment of this 1,200 student body 
institution created some severe adjust- 
ment problems. To combat these, Hol¬ 
land residents were asked to share their 
particular areas of expertise with the 
children. The entire community was 
drafted into the project. Every resident is 
a potential contributor and may be asked 
to tell children about the past, demon- 
strate skills, grant an interview, work on 
a project, guide a field trip, or to be a 
guest for a child-cooked meal. 

Approved by the Holland School 
Board, administration, and teachers, 
"Local History — An Exercise in Living" 
simply breaks the segments of human life 
into manageable chunks for concentrated 
study: government, origins, education, 
religion, transportation, social life, occu- 
pations, service Systems, natural envi- 
ronment, people, disasters, customs and 
crafts. Student skills learned in the class- 
room are put to work in each segment to 
learn about its past, its present, and fu¬ 
turę possibilities. The projects conducted 
in turn help to develop or strengthen 
classroom skills such as reading, mathe- 
matics, vocabulary, writing and reason- 
ing. 

Said fourth grader Scott Lagasse after a 
difficult hike to Mead Hill, Holland's orig- 




The student-built, horse-drawn wagon (opposite page) gwes Holland Elementary 
students a taste of their own history. Learning to press apples for 
cider or dowse for water (ahove) gives them a look at lingering traditions. 
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inal settlement area, "It was tiresome 
going up and I almost didn't make it 
down. If I had to walk from New Hamp- 
shire to Holland I would never make it. I 
wouldn't want to walk that 300 miles. 
Holland would have stayed unsettled if it 
had been up to me. But Tm glad that 
someone decided to take that chance. I like 
living here." 

Scott's feelings about his hometown 
were turned into an article in the area 
weekly newspaper, the Chronicie, whose 
editor is Chris Braithwaite, a believer in 
the Holland project. Throughout the 
school year space has been madę avail- 
able in the paper for any would-be writer 
who could express himself clearly with 
style and spirit. 

Sometimes the comments of children 


wrote into a warning for their own town 
meeting the following article: "To see if 
the legał voters will vote to abolish the 
public school system." As with all topics 
to be discussed in their meeting, the 
children were required to research the is- 
sue. In looking for alternatives to public 
education they found the price tag at- 
tached to each of them for twelve years of 
schooling was up to $20,000. They were 
horrified and when School Board Chair- 
man Rudy Goodall took time off from 
farming to come to class for an interview, 
he was promptly asked: "How much of 
that money can you get back if we grow 
up here and start paying taxes?" 

"Don't think of your value in terms of 
money," Goodall replied. "We don't. All 
we want is for you to get the education 


lady and third grader Ron Gilfillan who 
had timidly knocked on her door a short 
while before. The school mail brings 
postcards to Ron from Mrs. Wheeler's 
Winter home in Florida and sends out his 
letters about school projects in reply. 

The children discover that one of their 
dinner guests, Wilbur Valentine, is a re- 
tired professor of geology from a New 
York college and he is only too happy to 
share his expertise with his new friends. 
They make lye soap and a patchwork 
quilt with life-long resident Mildred 
Goodall, and hear about the lifestyles of a 
rural mail carrier, a retired bank presi- 
dent, a border patrol guard and sawyer. 
School has very definitely become enjoy- 
able in Holland, but of course enjoyment 
cannot be enough. Since the project is an 
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are not entirely flattering to the adults 
who have gone out of their way to pro- 
vide examples. Fifth grader Marc Farrow 
wrote of his attendance at the Holland 
town meeting: "This is morę of a mixup 
than in our class . . . they didn't address 
the Moderator right. They just raised 
their hands. . . . Now I don't know much 
about town meetings, but I do know 
what's good and what's bad. That was 
medium." 

There are also times when the com¬ 
ments of adults teach lessons not easily 
forgotten. Half in fun and half in protest, 
the sixth and seventh grade students 


you '11 need regardless of what it may 
cost." When the article on abolishing 
public schools ca me under consideration 
in the school town meeting it was de- 
feated by a vote of 29 to 2. 

Probably the most far-reaching aspect 
of the Holland experiment lies in the con- 
tact between senior citizens and school 
children. The elderly have shown that 
they are pleased to pass along traditions 
and their vanishing skills, to share in the 
education of futurę adults. The children 
are equally eager to learn. Listening av- 
idly to Evelyn Wheeler's stories a close- 
ness develops between this widowed 


integral part of the Holland curriculum, a 
method has to be devised for measuring 
the progress of students. And that be- 
comes a problem. How is it possible to 
grade human relations? On the strength 
of a smile or in a child's reporting, "I 
think Mrs. Wheeler really likes me. She 
hugged me!" 

It isn't easy. It would have been much 
simpler to stick with the books, papers, 
and tools of traditional education than to 
try to mark students' progress as they 
learn by living. But one of the lessons 
from Holland's past is that the easy way 
has never been the Holland way. 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


What 
Indeed Is 
£o tRgre? 


Opposite page, Grandpa takes off the trout in the 
photograph by Lais Molton. Below, In u miry flaps 
inło freshness in Peacham, by George Wilson; 
a farmer mends a fence with a little help, 
by Richard W. Brown, and a photography class 
in Tunbridge sets iłs sights on a classic. 
This page, Chandler Pond by George Cahoon. 


T here is nothing so rare as a day in 
June, wrote the poet, and he — a 
Bay Stater — knew of which he spoke 
... for his environs. But for Vermonters, 
there is nothing so rare as a day in May, 
the month into which — as Noel Perrin 
once wrote — the entire season of Spring 
gets crammed. 

And "crammed" is as accurate a word 
as our language has to describe the pro- 
cess of Spring's passing, the briefness of 
its visit. Winter is what Vermonters know 
best — an acquaintance bred by fa- 
miliarity. If it's not Winter in Vermont, 
someone once suggested, it was recently 
or will be soon. Summer and Fali are sea- 
sons which occupy a reasonable portion 
of Vermont's calendar year, though each 
has a tendency to lapse just a little bit 
sooner than most of us would prefer. But 
Spring is the season that hardly ever gets 
its finite due in this part of the world. It is 
almost invariably short-changed on both 
ends. Winter intrudes on what ought to 
be the beginning and Summer almost 
always claims most of what ought to be 
the end. While no Yermonter would ever 


look for signs of Spring when the calen¬ 
dar indicates he might logically do so (the 
green in the Green Mountains, on March 
20 th, is still a memory), but along about 
mid-April, it doesn't seem entirely inap- 
propriate to at least hope for some 
Springlike indications. 

But they are mostly dashed, those 
hopes. A few early signs here and there 
indicate what's coming — a crocus defy- 
ing its way into purpleness or a brown 
patch of grass hinting at green as the 
wind plays over it — but the days that 
should be the first act of Springi drama 
are invariably Winter's grand finale. It is 
May to which Spring belongs in Ver- 
mont, and the other way around. Rather 
than wish it weren't so, most Vermonters 
make certain that they cram as much into 
May as the seasonal cycle does. It is gen- 
erally a very fuli month. 

It is a month in which everything be- 
gins to happen. The very earth begins to 
happen, toblossom, to unfold, tostretch, 
to grow, and people help in the process 
where they can, and admire it where they 
can't. Gardens get started in May, near 
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The Chelsea fence painter was phołographed 
by George Wilson, the planter by Richard 
W. Brown and the Greensboro mailboxes by 
F.B. Grunzweig. Opposite page, Halifax 
Gorgeby John A. Lynch; North Shreiosbury 
lawn mowing by Paul O. Boisuert, Newbury 
baseball by Richard W. Brown and a 
Cambridge farm scene by Carolyn Bates. 


July and calendar years in January but the 
agricultural year begins in May and it be- 
gins with Spring. The fields are fertilized 
and planted, new livestock are acquired 
and the cycle of growth is traditionally 
underway. In the towns, fences are re- 
paired and painted, houses are cleaned 
and aired, warm-weather luxuries are 
rediscovered and savored. The luxurious 
days seem excruciating only inside school 
rooms where the eloeks on the walls 
move forward with almost devious slug- 
gishness. The school days seem almost 
never to end and Summer vacation seems 
never to arrive. 

But they finally do with the coming of 
June, along with the beginnings of mar- 
riages and James Russell LowelTs rare 
days. Officially, Spring is granted three 
morę weeks. Actually, its time has been 
spent — productively and completely 
— in the thirty-one days of May. 

—Brian Yachon 


the end of the month by gardeners who 
tend to be cautious and prudent and — 
given the regularity of late frosts — suc- 
cessful. They get started earlier in the 
month by folks who just can't wait. 

May is a month and Spring is a season 
that sends out all manner of invitations to 
people who just can't wait. My newly 
three-year-old son, who can name the 
four seasons with unfailing accuracy but 
almost never in their correct order, isn't 
absolutely surę what it is that he can't 
wait for. But he knows it is happening as 
May happens. Fewer puddles, and he 
misses them; but less being confined to 
the house, less obligatory outerwear, less 
rain, less darkness, morę sunshine, morę 
flowers, morę daylight, morę freedom. 
The month of May and the season of 
Spring suit him just fine. 

And it hardly disappoints his parents. 
For Vermonters, it is a time for fixing 
things. On the farms, it is literally the 
time for starting over; fiscal years begin in 







































































































A uillage in the White River Valley 
celebrates its Bicentennial year 

Rochester 

By Lee Pennock Huntington 
Photographs by Katherine G. Loyell 


W e were 4,000 miles away from the 
Green Mountains when we first 
heard about Rochester, Vermont. It was 
1962, and the long French-Algerian war 
was drawing to its bitter conclusion when 
American Quakers Bill and Mary Lloyd 
came to visit us in Tunisia where we were 
working with refugees. We sat outside 
our little whitewashed house in a village 
overlooking the azure Mediterranean, 
and we talked about a village in Windsor 
County, Vermont, where Bill and Mary 
had a home. 

We had been thinking about one day 


coming to Vermont to live permanently, 
as the Lloyds knew. "What kind of place 
is Rochester?" we asked. 

"It's right in the center of Vermont, on 
the White River," Mary said. "It's ex- 
traordinarily beautiful country." 

"Rochester is smali — fewer than a 
thousand people," Bill told us. "I'd say 
the important thing is that it has a strong 
sense of community. People there take a 
lot of pride in their town. They are inde¬ 
pendent, but they take responsibility for 
the common welfare. Not that they talk 
in those terms. They just pitch in." 


"You must come and see Rochester 
when you get back," Mary said. "There's 
an old hillside farm near us that might be 
for sale." 

So one day we did come to Rochester in 
the White River Valley, and we did buy 
the old farmhouse, and today we are still 
learning about that balance between in- 
dividual independence and community 
responsibility as it is found in this village. 

Most people in Rochester are self- 
reliant in the best Yankee tradition. This 
is true whether they belong to one of the 
old families that have been here sińce 
1781, or are newcomers convinced of the 
validity of that tradition. They raise their 
own food, heat with wood, man the vol- 
unteer fire department and rescue squad, 
help out in haying season, argue their 
convictions in town meeting and at Mur- 
ray's Storę. Theirs is a practical philoso- 
phy, rather rare in this era of disintegra- 
tion and conflict: the morę you do on 
your own, the morę you are participating 
in a workable society. 

When we first came to Rochester, we 
stayed at Harvey's Mountain View Inn. 
The 600 acres belonging to the extensive 
Harvey family lie in North Hollow, where 
high meadows and woodland open out to 
spectacular views of Killington, Pico, 
Brandon Gap, Middlebury Gap, and the 
nearer valleys. In the living room of the 
farmhouse, which is now the inn, hangs a 
framed deed dated 1809, attesting to the 
ownership of "Kimber Harvey, himself 
and his heirs and assigns, as long as 
wood grows and water runs." Wood still 
grows and water still runs, and Harvey 
heirs still live here. Lewis and Sandra 
Harvey manage the family farm, and Don 
and Maggie operate the inn — a smali, 
comfortable hostelry famous for Maggie's 
home-cooked meals. 

It was our good fortunę that Don Har- 
vey is a contractor, and it was his compe- 
tence that implemented my architect 
husband's plans for restoration of our 
tumbledown house. Don's crews of car- 
penters, masons, electricians and plumb- 
ers worked capably and amicably on the 
exacting tasks of rehabilitation. Talking to 
them, listening to them talk among them- 
selves as they hammered and plastered, 
we began to get a feeling for the character 
of Rochester citizenry: a lively interest in 


Lee Pennock Huntington is a free lance 
writer zvho contributes a regular book 
review column to Blair and Ketchum's 
Country Journal. Her daughter, 
Katherine G. Lovell, is a photographer 
based in Hanooer, N.H. 


The brothers Martin , Dean , Carl and Elwood, manage Rochester's largest farm. 
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people and events, no illusions about hu- 
man naturę, tolerance for and a certain 
delight in other people's foibles, an old- 
fashioned work ethic, helpfulness, self- 
respect, resourcefulness, and a marvel- 
ous understated humour. Everything we 
have learned sińce then would verify 
that assessment. 

Rochester has always been farming 
country, and though the numbers have 
dwindled, there are today six dairy farms, 
a beef cattle operation, and a sheep farm 
defying the economic pressures that im- 
peril New England agriculture. One can- 
not fail to notice the largest of these farms 
north of Rochester, stretching for five 
miles along Route 100. Six thousand tons 
of milk per year are produced on the 
1760-acre Martin Farms from a herd of 
230 registered Holsteins. 

Three Martin brothers divide respon- 
sibilities of management here. Seeing 
them standing at the door of their great 
barn, you would not guess them to be 
brothers, each is so individual in appear- 
ance. Yet they resemble one another in a 
certain air of determination and dignity. 
Carl, silver-haired and fuli of good- 
natured banter, manages the mechanical 
Systems and machines as well as the feed- 
ing program, crop planning and pa- 
perwork. Elwood, morę laconic, lets re- 
sults speak for themselves; he works the 
fields and supervises the herd. Ruddy- 
faced Dean, who has never let the loss of 
a leg in a haying accident slow him down, 


takes justifiable pride in the success of the 
breeding program he supervises: it now 
produces 250 calves a year. He sounds 
amazed himself when he tells you that 
ten years ago they didn't own a single 
registered cow. "It has taken a lot of hard 
work to build up this herd," Dean as- 
serts. "A lot of sacrifice. We never took a 
day off." Yet we know that Dean has 
found time to serve as a Rochester 
selectman and in many other capacities. 
"We gross half a million a year now," 
Dean continues. "But the biggest reward 
is the independence we have." Then he 
adds, "Make that fierce independence." 

At the foot of Mapie Hill is the 300-acre 
family farm of Winston and Mae 
Ainsworth. We know them as the best of 
neighbors. Despite a congenital heart 
condition, Winston milks 40 cows and 
raises Shetland ponieś and Morgan 
horses. Mae is his helpmate in every 
sense and one of the best cooks in the val- 
ley. The seven Ainsworth children prove 
their parents' conviction that a farm is the 
best place to bring up a family. Six of the 
children are graduates of the University 
of Vermont; the eldest son served with 
the Peace Corps in Venezuela, one 
daughter is with the Orange County 4-H 
program, one with the New York State ex- 
tension service, and another teaches 
health science in Duxbury. Winston and 
Mae, bringing up their children with 
ideals of service, madę time themselves to 
take on various offices in the Federated 


Church, organize and participate in the 
Valley Rescue Squad, and hołd important 
positions in the county and State Farm 
Bureau. With the ready smile that lights 
up his countenance, Winston remarks, 
"Behind every good farmer is a good 
woman." Mae does not hesitate to correct 
him: "Beside every good farmer is a good 
woman. Whether it's farm work or rais- 
ing a family, it has to be hand-in-hand." 

A lot of young people come to Vermont 
with the notion of living off the land, but 
most of them find the reality far from 
romantic. David Segal was an automobile 
mechanic on Long Island when his par¬ 
ents bought a Rochester farm at auction. 
David got interested, and though he had 
everything to learn about farming, he was 
determined to avoid pesticides and Chem¬ 
icals, nourishing his fields only with limę 
and manure. In ten years he has built up 
an organie sheep farm, with a mixed flock 
of 50 ewes and two rams. Working along 
with him is his wife Judy Jensen, whose 
Philadelphia family has always vaca- 
tioned in Rochester. With deft fingers 
Judy twirls a drop spindle to spin what 
wool is left after their fleeces are sold to 
the Vermont Sheepbreeders' Association 
wool pool. Judy is a potter as well. Her 
electric kiln produces over a thousand 
pots a year, some of them on exhibit at 
Middlebury's Frog Hollow Craft Center. 
With tireless energy and creativity she 
fashions puppets, quilts and dulcimers. 
She can organize a folk fair on Roches- 


Downtoum Rochester , with its green, bandstand and row of Victorian homes, seems to typify the idealized Yermont oillage. 










ter's green or teach a class in painting 
Ukrainian Easter eggs, and she may be 
counted on to say what she thinks in 
public meetings. Five-year-old Sam gets a 
diversified education just trying to keep 
track of his parents' manifold activities. If 
this is a new breed of farm family, it has a 
lot in common with the best of the old, 
and it takes its place as a vital element in 
the life of Rochester. 

With new people coming in, everybody 
doesn't know everybody in Rochester in 
quite the same old way. But everybody 
knows the Pierce family: they've been 
here "forever." Back in 1897, foresighted 
members of this elan founded the Roches¬ 
ter Electric Light & Power Company, and 
Pierces still manage it today. Helen 
Pierce, a former public health nurse, is 
secretary and director of this independent 
company serving 650 customers. Her 
nephew, lanky Tom Pierce, is president 
and manager of the firm, with one field 
assistant to help him keep the lines 
functioning. Whenever there is an out- 
age, Tom is off to find the cause and re- 
pair the damage. In the blizzard of 1974, 
he braved snowdrifts and climbed utility 
poles for three days and nights without 
rest. TonTs red-headed wife Sandy is 
vice-president, keeping accounts and 
sending out bills; a transplant from New 
York, you will see her charming water 
colors on exhibit at the local bank. From 
time to time we hear rumours that some 
big Corporation is pressuring the Pierces 
to sell their company. We are thankful 
that the Rochester Electric Light & Power 
Company keeps resisting. In many ways, 
it is a symbol of the kind of local enter- 
prise from which everyone benefits di- 
rectly and with which the people of 
Rochester feel most comfortable. 

There is a modern health clinic on the 
main Street of Rochester. Open four days 
a week, it is today's answer to rural medi- 
cal needs. But for morę than 150 years it 
was one of the Doctors Huntington the 
people of Rochester called upon. The 
practice begun by Dr. Daniel Huntington 
in 1806 was carried on by his son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson. Myrtle Hun¬ 
tington, widów of the last one. Dr. 
William Millet Huntington, still lives in 
the handsome house with its office on the 
green where generations of patients came 
to be treated for fevers and consumption 
and broken bones. Myrtle is in her 
nineties, still an active participant in the 
life of a village which esteems its elders. 
She remembers how her husband trav- 
eled with horse and buggy or sleigh to 
yisit his outlying patients. With great 
yigor and cordiality she can tell you about 



manning the telephone for 53 years to 
take the countless messages that came for 
her husband, who, incidentally, was in- 
strumental in bringing the telephone 
lines to Rochester. "It took a good mem- 
ory to keep them all straight," she recalls. 
"And a lot of tact!" The office is empty 
now, the instruments and medical books 
on exhibit at the University of Vermont 
Medical School, but Rochester remem¬ 
bers the four generations of physicians 
who served them well. 

Not everyone in Rochester goes to 
church — there are two, St. Elizabeth's 
Roman Catholic, and the Rochester Fed¬ 
erated Church. Those who do attend Pro¬ 
testant services have seen a number of 
pastors come and go in the past 25 years, 
but it has been Barbara Rice they have 
heard every Sunday at the organ. Barbara 
directs the choir, too, and her training at 
the Juilliard School is evident in the qual- 
ity of the musie you will hear in a church 
remarkable for its excellent acoustics. A 
warm and friendly person, Barbara's 
musical skill is generously shared in high 
school plays and concerts and with the 
local Arts Committee. There are two 
grand pianos in the Rices' living room, 
and if you are lucky you will be invited to 
one of the musical afternoons Barbara or- 
ganizes from time to time for such groups 
as the valley's senior citizens. Barbara's 
husband Gerald, universally known as 
Pete, has generally been too busy to do 
morę than occasional page-turning for his 
wife. Well-known for his acumen, Pete 
has been a long-time trustee of town 
finances, and he still goes daily to the mili 
in Granville he recently sold after 60 



years, where he advises on the produc- 
tion of wooden bowls and clapboards. 

Clark and Eleanor Hutchinson have 
lived all their married life in a white- 
columned house on Liberty Hill, inher- 
ited from Eleanor's Emerson ancestors. 
Fifty years ago, Clark, a Princeton Phi 
Beta Kappa whose family summered 
here, had already set himself up on a local 
farm when in an amateur dramatic pro- 
duction at Rochester's Pierce Hall he met 
Eleanor, an alumna of the Royal 
Academy in London and a member of a 
New England repertory group. "He had 
to kiss me in the third act," says Eleanor, 
with a twinkle reminiscent of Lillian 
Gish. "So we've lived happily ever af- 
ter." With his rock-strong visage, Clark 
looks like what he has become — a yillage 
father, who has been selectman, auditor, 
constable, and representative to the State 
legislature. "We were pretty insular in 
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the old days when it took three hours to 
get from Rochester to Bethel on the 
Peavine Railroad," Clark notes. "We're a 
good deal morę cosmopolitan now." 

Rochester is only one of the 6 V 2 adja- 
cent towns supervised by Gamę Warden 
Stanley Holmquist. A Vermonter who 
served 14 years in the Air Force, 
Holmquist has madę Rochester his head- 
quarters and his home. He sees his role 
"to be a deterrent to violations of the Fish 
and Gamę laws and to pick up those who 
don't get the message." He sounds genial 
but you know he means business; Holm- 
quist has the right combination of tough- 
ness and concern for wildlife to do the 
job. Keeping track during deer season is 
"an around-the-clock nightmare," but 
Holmquist hardly sits idle the rest of the 
year. He runs checks of all resident Fish 
and Gamę licenses, takes violators to 
court, stocks streams with fish from State 


hatcheries, transports beaver and racoons 
to sites where their ravages will be less 
objectionable, picks up dead and injured 
animals, and tries to cut down on the 
major problem of dogs running deer. It's 
not a job everyone would want, nor is it 
one with which everyone is in sympathy; 
there are those who contend neither 
wildlife nor hunters need any manage- 
ment. But to see Stanley Holmquist feed- 
ing his trout or caring for a disabled loon 
is to understand why he does his job, and 
does it well. 

For the children of Rochester, the great 
public interest in schooling means that 
the worlds of home and school overlap. 
The five sons of elementary teacher 
Stuart Farnham have no doubt about the 
overlapping. A familiar sight on Roches¬ 
ter^ Main Street is Stuart trundling his 
bright-eyed boys in an oversize wheel- 
barrow — an energy-saving measure 


consistent with their father's dedication 
to a one-acre farm that supplies most of 
the family's groceries, and with his em- 
phasis on naturę studies in the classroom. 

In the high school, Jerry West, who 
comes from the Northeast Kingdom, 
teaches social studies and coaches bas¬ 
ketball. "There are very close ties be- 
tween this school and the community," 
says Jerry, speaking in a calm, reasonable 
way that carries authority and inspires 
confidence. "Parents feel free to express 
their concerns; they want their kids to get 
the best possible education for their tax 
dollars. And the teachers don't think of it 
as just a job." 

With five children and a job as one of 
the town's three listers, not to mention 
putting up hundreds of jars of garden 
produce annually, you might think Mary 
Harvey has enough to keep her busy. 
Born in China of missionary parents. 
Mary studied horticulture before she 
married Richard Harvey, who with his 
brother Robert manages a dairy farm on 
Route 100. Mary looks easy-going, but 
with her extra energies and her creativity 
as a seamstress, she has in the past few 
years completed over 100 q u i 1 ts. "If I 
didn't quilt, I might spend my time wor- 
rying," she explains with a laugh. "1 love 
playing with designs, backgrounds, col- 
ors. Fil adapt a traditional pattern or in- 
vent a new one. There's no right or wrong 
about a quilting design — it should please 
the person for whom it's madę." The 
quilts are not for sale — Mary makes 
them only for family or friends. Many a 
household in Rochester rejoices in the gift 
of Mary's warm and colorful quilts, and 
we are grateful that ours is one of them. 

So our family, contentedly dwelling in 
the old farmhouse we first heard of on the 
other side of the world, has found it true 
that Rochester is rich in individual and 
collective strengths. We have tried to fol- 
low the example of its inhabitants in tak- 
ing care of the land, raising food and 
hewing wood, and contributing what we 
can — architectural consultation for the 
new Rescue Squad headquarters, for in- 
stance, books for the library, or, in the 
case of daughter Katherine Lovell, 
photographs of Rochester's citizens for 
the Historical Society. 

"In the faces of Rochester people," 
Katherine says, "I find evidence of lives 
lived with an awareness of the impor- 
tance of living close to the earth, to one's 
family, and to the community." With 
roots in a tradition of resourcefulness and 
cooperation, Rochester functions admir- 
ably in the present. It is probably destined 
to function as well, for years to come.c^o 
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"The first day oj Spring is one thing and the first Spring day 
is another," wrote Henry van Dykę. Then he added, in 
what would he for Vermont a cheerful under- 
statement, "the difference between them 
is sometimes as great as a month." 


Photograph of Spring buds by 
Cecile Briggs and of the Rockingham 
Meeting House by John Harris. 
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"If we had no Winter, the Spring would not seem so pleasant," wrote the 
poet, Annę Bradstreet. "If we did not sometimes taste of adoersity, 
prosperity would not seem so welcome." Vermont's prosperity, 
as welcome as it is well-earned, usually arrioes in 
time for May and seems deliciously pleasant. 
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Peacham Post Office by George Wilson. 


"There is no season such delights can bring, 

As Summer, Autumn, Winter and the Spring." —william browne 

But when Vermonters view this yearly matter, 

They find their prime delights residing in the latter. —theeditors 
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On the banks of the Otter Greek in downtown Middlebury 

The Craf t Center at Frog Hollow 

By Barbara Passmore Lande 
Photographs by Erik Borg 


W hen Lynette Denny visits the Frog 
Hollow Craft Center in Middlebury, 
she doesn't look at the crafts on display. 
She touches them. "I always go to Frog 
Hollow with a friend and my dog Ginger 
who goes a 1 most everywhere with me, 
except to choir. My friend hands me 
crafts so I can feel them. Weaving is fun 
to touch. I love the feel of wood, and 
stone is particularly satisfying. That is my 
world. The world is tactile." 

Lynette is blind, but she is not the only 
one who touches the crafts at Frog Hol¬ 
low. Visitors run their fingers along the 
edges of earthenware pots and glass 
vases. They feel the textures of intricately 
woven wali hangings and soft mohair 
shawls. They touch the smooth surfaces 
of creatively contoured tables and pick up 
pieces of soft sculpture. 


Tapping the sides of two pottery bowls 
with her finger, Lynette listens while one 
sings as quality ery stal might. The other 
sounds a Iow, hollow notę. "Some pot¬ 
tery is known because of the pleasure of 
holding it," she says. 

"Crafts are madę to be used and 
touched, not just contemplated or ad- 
mired from a far," says craft center direc- 
tor Judith Versweyveld. "We want peo- 
ple to learn to fully appreciate the beauty 
of handmade items, including their tex- 
tures and shapes." 

Located in an old, barn-red building 
along the banks of Otter Creek in down¬ 
town Middlebury, Frog Hollow was des- 
ignated an official State craft center in 
1975 — the first in the nation. One visitor 
described it as a "museum for sale." In 
fact, it is much morę. 


"As a State craft center, we are man- 
dated to serve Vermonters in the areas of 
marketing and education," says Vers- 
weyveld. "In the gallery we display the 
work of over 200 Vermont craftsmen. We 
also offer courses to both craftsmen and 
other members of the community. 

"Our primary goal is to develop an 
appreciation of crafts and an understand- 
ing of the role of the craftsman today. We 
want people not only to learn about crafts 
but to take satisfaction in owning and 
creating them." 

While a tour of the gallery reveals the 
variety of crafts madę in Vermont, the 
visitor who ventures downstairs into the 
studios of the center's seven resident 
craftsmen will come away with an even 
better understanding of what it takes to 
make a handmade item. 


The Frog Hollow display area is very nearly irresistable, especially to young oisitors. 
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In the pottery studio, Judith Bryant, 
one of the craft center's resident potters, 
rhythmically runs her hands up and 
down a clump of clay, shaping it into a 
graceful pitcher as it turns on an electric 
wheel. "I like to see people touching my 
pottery," she says. "People don't buy 
something like this by sight. They pick it 
up and feel it first." 

Next to her, at one of the long work ta- 
bles, Carolyn Long, also a resident potter, 
kneads a lump of clay to eliminate air 
bubbles. Works in progress linę the walls. 
In a smali adjoining room, hot flames 
glow through the bricks of a gas kiln 
where pots are being fired. 

"Usually it takes about two weeks for 
the whole process," says Judith Bryant. 
'Tm always amazed and horrified by the 
number of processes in pottery. The 
number of instances where something 
could go wrong is limitless. For instance, 
different pots, depending on how thick 
they are, take different amounts of time 
to harden. If things are put in the kiln be- 
fore they're completely dry, the water 
turns to steam and shatters them." 

Though each potter works indepen- 
dently, they think of Frog Hollow as a 
closely knit community of craftsmen. 
"When people work by themselves, they 
tend not to criticize their work," says 
Bryant. "Here I feel a real affinity with 
everyone around me. If I do a new piece I 
can cali someone over to look at it." 

Constructive criticism is also an advan- 
tage of the jury process by which all ex- 
hibiting craftsmen are judged. "Some 
craftsmen whose work is not accepted 
take the criticism to heart and come back 
to be rejuried another year," explains 
Bryant. 

Because most of Vermont's craftsmen 
live in rural communities, many feel iso- 
lated. To bring them together and to keep 
them up-to-date in new techniques, Frog 
Hollow offers professional development 
workshops conducted by outstanding 
craftsmen from all over the country. 
"One of the most valuable things about 
the workshops is that they bring together 
ten to twenty craftsmen all in the same 
field," says Bryant. "Even morę impor- 
tant than the new techniques they teach 
us, is the inspiration we get from them." 

In an adjacent studio, Andrew Marks is 
drilling, grinding and sanding briar, a 
knotty root of the European tree that 
grows along the Mediterranean shore. 
Marks is a pipemaker. 

"The process is like sculpting," he 
says. "Instead of working quickly to fin- 
ish, you do a little work, study it, feel it, 
put it down and pick it up again later." 
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Barbara Passmorc Lamie is a freelance 
writer living in Bristol, Vt. Sheisa 1974 
graduate of Middlebury College. 
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Using Corsican and Greek briar, Marks 
drills out the pipe's bowl on a drill press, 
shapes it with a rotary grinder and sands 
it with an electric sander. He then sands it 
by hand and rubs it with oil. Finally, the 
stem is shaped and sanded. 

Nearby in the jewelry studio, Bruce 
Baker bends over a work bench covered 
with large machines, gadgets and as- 
sorted tools. He puts the finishing 
touches on several pendants, attaching 
silver and gold chains to them with a 
steady hand. Next to him, his partner, 
Tom Baker, solders delicate pieces of 
jewelry with large, nimbie fingers. 

"There isn't one piece here that hasiYt 
been worked on two days, some three," 
says Bruce. "In many cases, pieces are 
worth morę than their retail price because 
they required so many hours of work." 

Tom and Bruce cali their partnership 
Lasting Impressions. "We are attracted 
by natural textures and objeets. I think 
that's part of living in Vermont," says 
Tom. "We take impressions of ferns, 
leaves, rocks and things we find around 
the State and make jewelry from them." 

The idea has been very successful 
among visitors to Frog Hollow who live 
or come to Vermont because they like the 
state's natural beauty. "We are learning 
what sells," says Bruce, "because Frog 
Hollow gives us the chance to study mar¬ 
keting trends. Some craftspeople make 
something because they like it then they 
go on to something else. But that doesiYt 
always pay the bills. If you sell some¬ 
thing, that doesiYt mean you should cel- 
ebrate. That means you should make an- 
other one. 

"In Vermont, there are endless images 
that we can use," he adds. "Nevera week 
goes by that we don't have a breathtaking 
sunset. Even in the coldest Winter, we 
have those really gray days when the sun 
is pink, and the hills are gray, and the 
snów is white, and you just see shapes 
and colors. Crafts in the gali ery reflect the 
things we see around us." 

Peter Resnik, a woodworker, says, "On 
Long Island, where 1 used to live, there 
was an oil refinery on one side of my 
studio and a Chemical plant on the other. 
I ca me to Vermont because I didiYt want 
to have to wear a gas mask to work every 
day and because I can find artistic inspi- 
ration here." 

Mary Lynn 0'Shea, who exhibits her 
weaving at Frog Hollow, agrees. "I raise 


flowers, and all my tapestries are right 
out of my garden, and all the colors in my 
shawls are straight out of naturę." 

"In appreciation of Vermont" would be 
an appropriate title for a show at Frog 
Hollow for it is a recurring theme in much 
of the work on display. Prints and batiks 
are fuli of orchards and wild animals, 
mountains and meadows. Vermont, it 
seems, is as much a part of Frog Hollow 
as Frog Hollow is a part of Vermont. 
Perched on a rocky ledge overlooking a 
large waterfall, even Frog Hollow's set- 
ting is part of its appeal. Browsers in the 
gallery pause to watch the rushing waters 
tumbie into Otter Creek below, as though 
they too were on display. 

Watching Frog Hollow's resident 
craftsmen at work provides insight into 
the job of the craftsmen, but nothing con- 


veys the satisfaction of creating a hand- 
made item as well as actually molding a 
piece of clay or designing a handmade 
quilt. "We want people to realize that the 
ridges on that mug are madę by a per- 
son's fingers," says Versweyveld. "One 
way people can do this is to participate in 
courses where they themselves can exper- 
ience the joy of creating." As a result, the 
craft center offers an extensive educa- 
tional program, including classes for area 
school children. 

Frog Hollow Craft Center — the gal¬ 
lery, the craft studios and the courses it 
offers — is meant to be experienced, not 
just observed. As a quotation reads in one 
of the center's brochures, "Being madę by 
human hands, the craft object is madę for 
human hands: we can not only see it but 
caress it with our fingers." <&> 














































Once a ready-made company town for a cotton mili, 
this French-Canadian enclaoe is still unique 

LAKESIDE 

By Bertha S. Dodge 
Photographs by Richard Howard 

i 


D riving south on Pine Street in Bur¬ 
lington between a variety of com- 
mercial establishments, some empty, 
some no w converted into apartment 
houses, one comes to a stop light and a 
right turn not far from a large brick build- 
ing topped with a conspicuous "GE." 
Few people not either employed in that 
building or forewarned as to what lies 
beyond would think of making the right 
turn onto that deserted Street which 
seems to disappear under the railroad 
tracks. No one would guess that it rises 
beyond into an enclave of smali homes 
and apartment houses, secluded from the 
remainder of Burlington, yet enjoying 
one of Burlington^ most prized assets — 
a length of Lakę Champlain's shore. Here 
is Lakeside; not a new settlement but one 
established long ago for its employees by 
the Queen City cotton mili, the original 
occupant of the building that now an- 
nounces its General Electric ownership. 

Though Lakeside may once have 
looked like a company town, it is far less 
uniform and considerably morę appeal- 
ing than most of today's condominium 
clusters. When, in 1937, the properties 
were offered for sale to the mili workers 
already living there, a total of over 100 
units were listed — single, double, 
three-and four-family houses plus two 12 
apartment frame buildings. Most are well 
kept, painted in light shades of white or 
pale yellows, greens and grays. Ali have 
squarish front porches with smali, neat 
front yards and larger back ones. 

The Queen City cotton mili was located 
in Burlington at about the turn of the cen- 
tury for the express purpose of testing a 
new, fully automatic loom. Its efficiency 
could best be determined, the mili own- 
ers decided, if the factory workers had 


Bertha Dodge is the author of 13 books, 
including “Tales of Vermont — V\!ays 
and People." She has been married to a 
Yermonter for some 50 years 


not already been conditioned to working 
on other model looms. After due consid- 
eration and despite the fact that it had no 
water power to offer, Burlington was 
selected as the site for the new mili. 

What Burlington did have was a size- 
able and employable population of 
thrifty, reliable, intelligent, hard-working 
people of French-Canadian extraction 
whose ties with Canadian families and 
friends were strong enough to attract 
morę as new employment opportunities 
opened up. Recommended by friends or 
relatives already on the work force, a 
newcomer from Canada could expect to 
find employment in the mili as soon as 
there was an opening. 

It did not take long for the milLs em¬ 
ployees to learn the routine of the au¬ 
tomatic loom. A spinner would have to 
keep an eye on several machines whose 
gigantic rolls of cotton batting were being 
converted into thread or on looms which 
were weaving that thread into cotton 


sheeting. In a mili not excessively large by 
the standards of the la te 1890s, there were 
some 35,000 spindles and nearly 1,300 
looms. The workers had to be alert in 
order to keep the entire complex running 
smoothly. And they evidently took pride 
in the work they performed. Word of the 
opportunities for employment was sent 
north to Canadian family and friends. 
Lakeside soon became the kind of self- 
contained, proud community that today's 
survivors still recall with nostalgia. 

To talk with such survivors is to make a 
journey into a past where people lived in 
spiritual as well as physical proximity and 
where associations endured for years. We 
hear of the mail ma n who knew every 
child and adult of Lakeside for the 42 
years he delivered their letters. There was 
the city policeman who was one of them, 
and the famous and skilled fiddler, Louis 
Beaudoin, who — with his talented fam¬ 
ily — brought special cheer to the gather- 
ings of Lakeside's St. Johns Club. Most of 
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Lakeside can be seen as a specific neighborhood 
from the air, bordered by green, railroad 
tracks and the lakę. 

all, there was the beloved Monsignor 
Plamondon who presided over neighbor- 
ing St. Anthony's Church for so many 
years that when there came an opportu- 
nity to move to a larger and morę glamor- 
ous parish, he rejected it. "Here I have 
lived for so long, it is here I wish to die." 

For 80 year-old Conrad Bergeron, 
Lakesiders are the people who have madę 
the fabric of his life, though he moved out 
of the community years ago. Tali, vigor- 
ous and looking not nearly his age, he is 
retired from nearly 60 years of employ- 
ment, 27 of them in the mili where he 
began as a schoolboy of nine. 

Bergeron's main hobby has for long 
been the collecting of Lakeside memora- 
bilia that tell of the mili, the work, the 


workers and inevitably the strike that 
foreshadowed the end of Lakeside as the 
close little community it once had been. 
Of the strike organizers who appeared 
from the outside, Conrad Bergeron has 
little good to say in either French or En- 
glish. The increased wages that a 1934 
strike brought, he remembers, were soon 
swallowed up in the increased prices local 
tradesmen immediately demanded. 

Still residing in Lakeside is Marie, now 
in her late seventies. Born into a family 
that eventually included five Brothers and 
three sisters, she left Canada when she 
was only five years old. The ten dollars a 
week Marie's father could earn then pro- 
vided morę than an ample reason to 
move his family to the Lakeside commu¬ 
nity. 

Newcomers like Marie and her family 
were immediately invited to share quar- 
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ters with friends or relatives until they 
became settled and were able to shift for 
themselves. Both Marie, and later her 
niece Jeanne, went to work in the mili as 
soon as they were considered employable 
— sooner, in fact, sińce each managed to 
start before attaining the required age of 
sixteen, verbally stretching their ages by a 
few months. Jeanne remembers that she 
already knew some mili routines when 
she started work sińce she and some 
schoolgirl friends often stopped in on 
their way home from the old Champlain 
school to help older employed friends. 

Jeanne, having started in the spinning 
room, recalls the thrill of her first weekly 
$18 paycheck which then went into the 
family kitty save for a dollar or so re- 
served for her. After about a year as a 
"doffer" — taking off fuli bobbins and 
replacing them with empty ones — 
Jeanne graduated to the weaving room 
and $35 a week. Men followed similar 
routines of employment. Some, however, 
became skilled loom fixers or were 
trained in other mechanical work. 

The work not only demanded an alert 
mind but also some physical dexterity 
and strength, especially when heavy rolls 
of sheeting had to be replaced with empty 
cores. Summers could become endurance 
tests, with the heat of the machinery 
added to that from outside to such a de- 
gree that the fiat roof was hosed off to 
make the place bearable. Nevertheless, 
the mili workers seemed to have found 
many compensations in their lives which 
were almost totally centered about 
Lakeside and its immediate environs. 

A mili worker could rent half a duplex 
house for $1.80 a week and that amount 
was deducted from his paycheck. Each 
half-house had a sizeable kitchen, a smali 
living room and four smali bedrooms, 
one downstairs, three above. Heated by a 
kitchen wood stove, the fuel for which 
was the tenant's responsibility, the 
houses also had running water and even- 
tually electricity. Ali upkeep was under- 
taken by the company at company ex- 
pense, as were the streets and smali cen¬ 
tral park. Backyards, some extending to 
the tracks, were large enough for gardens 
and even a few hens. 

The residents of the early days will re- 
call that Lakeside was a happy place, a 
sort of extended family home where 
people were always ready with spon- 
taneous warmth to help one another out. 
French was the predominant language 
and the surviving older generation in 
some cases barely understands English. 
Others speak English fluently but with a 
French accent while Jeanne's generation 
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combines French with totally fluent En- 
glish. The youngest generation may un- 
derstand their grandparents' French but 
generally refuse to converse in it, if in- 
deed they have mastered enough to use it 
in conversation. 

Vistas across the lakę bring to the mind 
of an older Lakesider like Marie those 
lovely days of Winter when she was 
young and could join in moonlit skating 
parties after work. She also tells of the 
men who, having spent Summer eve- 
nings fishing from rowboats, would set 
up fishing huts on the ice and suddenly a 
new shanty village would appear. Not 
only did Marie's father and brothers fish 
each Winter but they madę annual hunt- 
ing trips into Canada and returned with 
welcome additions to Lakeside diets. 
Somehow most of the Lakeside young 
people managed to acquire skates and 
took enthusiastically to the ice that shone 
so invitingly beyond the strip at the lake's 
very edge. One Winter, Marie recounts 
proudly, two of her brothers donned the 
heavy woolen sweaters supplied by the 
mili to Lakeside baseball players, and 
skated all the way across the lakę and 
back. 

With Spring and after the mud had 
sufficiently dried, men and boys of 
Lakeside took to their central park to play 
baseball, practicing every evening until 
they felt themselves skilled and bold 
enough to challenge outside teams — 
Winooski, perhaps, or even the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. The mili owners, im- 
pressed with this activity, bought each 
player a complete baseball outfit. Lakeside 
girls watched from the sidelines. But 
when hot days arrived, everyone joined 


in the swimming available practically on 
their doorsteps. 

Hard work and limited income was 
taken for granted by early Lakesiders. 
Today's oldtimers recall that part 
philosophically but their memories dwell 
on the many compensations they felt 
privileged to enjoy in that small-town 
atmosphere of mutual interest and help. 
They remember the three smali Stores of 
early Lakeside — one a dry-goods storę, 
another an ice cream street-parlor where 
children happily flocked when the front 
panel was opened, and the third an in- 
dispensable little grocery presided over 
by Marie's brother. The latter, to the un- 
fading regret of old Lakesiders, is long 


owners offered, to any Lakeside resident 
who might wish it, a chance to purchase 
the place he was occupying at a Iow price 
and with generous financing. 

Most Lakesiders took advantage of the 
opportunity and the community became 
an integral part of the city of Burlington. 
The city, for its part, levied taxes on them 
directly and supplied in return — the 
Lakesiders think rather grudgingly 
upkeep of the park and streets as well as 
police and fire protection. It is the latter 
that causes today's residents real worry 
sińce fire trucks can approach Lakeside 
only through the underpass where water 
often collects and makes access — espe- 
cially in Winter — most difficult. Resi- 




Yuonne Pepin Masse, one of Lakeside's senior 
residents , maued to the community in 7 909. 
She appears in the photo aberue in 7973, the year 
she went to work for the mili. Aldea Boucher, 89, 
is pictured aberue with her son Armand Richer. 


sińce closed but memories linger of the 
easy instantaneous availability of sud¬ 
denly needed items. As a neighbor who 
shared the same background as his cus- 
tomers, the proprietor let them run up 
bills in hard times, probably morę than he 
could really afford. He accepted the situ- 
ation knowing his customers could afford 
even less. 

What led to the closing of that little 
storę was what eventually led to an end 
of the Lakeside community as residents 
there had long known it to be. The cost of 
bringing cotton from Southern States to 
New England mills was, by 1937, barely 
outweighed by the local labor force those 
mills could secure. With the strike, the 
mili owners shut their doors permanently 
and shipped their machinery south. The 
work force was left behind. As a finał ges- 
ture of consideration, however, the 


dents have petitioned for a better access 
road, though thus far to no avail. Now 
they also worry about the proposed belt- 
way, wondering whether it may not cut 
Lakeside off entirely and make reaching 
the new Champlain School across Pine 
Street difficult for children who attend it. 

Some of today's worriers are outsiders 
who have found Lakeside for themselves 
and managed to move in. Still others 
would like to make the move. Yet enough 
of the oldtimers remain for Lakeside to re- 
tain the flavor of a quiet refuge — one of 
the few places left in today's growing city 
where an elderly widów like Marie can sit 
on her front porch, surveying the little 
square that has meant so much in her life, 
remembering happy times past and, best 
of all, exchanging talk with passing 
neighbors whom she has long known and 
loved. ctfo 
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Yermont Ref lections 

Sugaring: Some Things 
Never Change 

WARREN P. WALDO 

The richest source of Vermonł history has always been, and probably 
always will be , in the memories of those who lived it. In this column, 
the Rev. Waldo, who was bom in 1898 in the same house his father 
was bom on Williamstown South H/7/, writes about sugaring in the 
early part of this century. The Rev. Waldo marks 60 years ofpreaching 
in rural Yermont parishes this year and lives with his wife, the former 
Frances Sarah Hersey, in North Ferrisburg. 

S ugaring IN Vermont comes according to the weather, 
not the calendar. It usually begins sometime after March 
Meeting Day and lasts until the middle of April or thereabouts. 
Now and then it comes late in February. This happened in 1919. 
The students at Montpelier Seminary were given a half-holiday 
in honor of one student with an outstanding record. We seniors 
along with the sophomores went on a pienie to Benjamin Falls 
where we enjoyed sugar on snów from syrup that had just been 
madę. At other times it comes late. In 1916 my brother Everett 
worked for Luther Bailey on Williamstown South Hill. They 
were tapping on April first. 

There is always an exhilaration when sugaring begins, with 
the realization that the long, cold Winter is behind us. Spring is 
just about here, and there is a lot of sweet stuff to come. At the 
end of the season there is a sort of let-down with the drudgery 
of cleaning up, scouring the evaporator and other tools, wash- 
ing the buckets and stacking them away until another Spring 
rolls around. 

For Spring vacation from Montpelier Seminary in 1917, I went 
to Plainfield to work for Alson Smith. Leaving Montpelier by 
the noon train on the old Montpelier and Wells River Railroad I 
arrived at Plainfield about 1 p.m. I walked up to the farm, a mile 
or so from the station, lugging my one suitease. Mrs. Smith said 
the men were out in the sugarplace. I changed to work clothes 
and followed the tracks of the sled to where they were breaking 
out the roads and scattering the buckets. Mr. Smith handed me 
a scoop shovel and told me to go ahead of the off horse (the one 
on the right of the driver) and scoop out the snów so that the 
horse could get his knees above it as he walked. The snów was 
deep, the weather warm, and by four o'clock I was soaked to the 
waist. 

Then we went home to the barn chores, supper, and then to 
bed. This was a Saturday. The Smiths were a church family and 
the next day, after we did the necessary barn chores — milking, 
watering the stock, cleaning out the stables — we all went to 
morning worship service at the Methodist Church in the village. 
Dr. Arthur W. Hewitt was the preacher and while I don't re- 
member being bored by the sermon, I've not the slightest recol- 
lection of his topie. 

Monday morning found us in the sugarplace again, this time 
tapping the trees. We used a three-eighths inch bit, which has 
been standard for at least 75 years, boring in about one and a 
half inches, being careful to avoid the spot where the tree had 


been tapped the previous year. Then a metal spout was ham- 
mered into the hole, and a bucket hung with a cover placed on it 
to keep out the rain. All over the woods we soon heard the 
pleasant ping, ping, ping of the sap dripping into the tin buck¬ 
ets. 

The rest of the season was spent collecting the sap, boiling it 
down into syrup and sugar. We used 20-quart pails to bring the 
sap from the trees to the gathering tub. The pails were smaller at 
the top than at the bottom to prevent the sap from slopping out 
as it was carried through the deep snów to the gathering tank. 

During those years the hired help on the farm usually lived 
with the family and the wages included room and board plus a 
monthly stipend. I can't recall how much cash I earned those 
three weeks with the Smiths, but it was enough to pay some ex- 
penses at Montpelier Seminary where I was trying to work my 
way through the last two years of high school. 

At the Smith's I roomed with their regular hired man. When 
we went to bed we would hang our wet long-johns over chair 
backs by the stove pipę that came up from the kitchen rangę (the 
only heat our room knew). They would hardly be dry when we 
crawled into them about five the next morning. 

The Smiths were a well-to-do family and we ate well. They 
had a case of grapefruit sent directly from Florida, so there was 
half a grapefruit for each of us at breakfast. Also there was thick 
cream for our cereal. The milk was separated in the milk-room 
at the barn. What went to the creamery would run about 25% or 
30% butter fat, but just before the separating was finished Mr. 
Smith would speed up the machinę which madę the cream 
thicken up to about 40% butter fat. This was what was taken to 
the house for family use. 

Sap runs only when the weather is right. It is given out 
nowadays that the right weather is freezing nights and thaw- 
ing days but that's only part of the story. It also needs a north- 
erly or westerly breeze to make a good run of sap. For some 
reason, a southerly breeze will soon stop the sap from flowing. 
Also, a run of sap will last only three or four days, then a storm 
is needed to prime the trees again. 

Now and then there would come a freeze-up. The sap not 
only would stop running, but what was in the buckets would 
freeze. If the buckets were fuli, some might burst at the seams 
and have to be replaced. When warm weather arrived again we 
would go to gathering once morę. The ice in the buckets would 
be thrown out, for there was no sugar in it. The sugar would be 
in what little sap remained liquid. 

On days with no sap to gather we would be put to other tasks. 
It might be starting to get out the manure from the basement of 
the barn or cutting next year's sugar wood from cull trees in the 
sugarplace. It was cut into three-foot lengths, Split if necessary, 
and piled where it was cut to await hauling to the sugarhouse 
later in the year. 

Boiling the sap down to syrup was usually the job of the boss, 
in this case Mr. Smith. We hired men would bring the gathering 
tub (actually a galvanized Steel tank holding 60 or morę gallons) 
to the sugarhouse where it was emptied into a storage tank. We 
used horses, although some farmers used oxen. Outside the 
sugarhouse there was a smali knoll onto which we would drive 
the dray with the gathering tank. A three-inch spout on the tank 
would be lowered into a trough which ended in the sugarhouse 
over the storage tank, which held several hundred gallons. 

The process of boiling sap has not changed much over the 
years, except that nowadays some farmers are using oil to fire 
their furnaces. The evaporator was comprised of two pans on a 
furnace commonly called an "arch." The front pan over the fire 
box was about half the length of the rear pan that stretched over 
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the long reach of the arch to the smoke stack. The arch was 
madę of heavy sheet Steel, with the fire box lined with fire brick, 
and a cast iron front, with two doors through which the fire was 
fed. 

In firing the arch, only one door would be opened at a time, 
the wood thrown in and the door quickly shut. This kept the sap 
boiling morę rapidly. 

It was in the front pan that the sap finally became syrup and 
was drawn off into a bucket. The flow of the sap would be re- 
versed every other day or so, the syrup being drawn off on one 
side one day, and the other the next. This was done to prevent 
the build-up of niter in the pan, for too much of this minerał de- 
posit on the bottom of the pan had a tendency to scorch the 
syrup. 

After being drawn off, the syrup would be strained through a 
heavy felt strainer into a holding tank, just as today. This 
strainer removed the rest of the niter and any other impurities 
that might be in the syrup. A galion of syrup weighs eleven 
pounds. If it is of that consistency the strainer will take out the 
niter, but if the syrup is too light, the niter goes right through 
the strainer. 

The syrup tank had a faucet in the bottom through which the 
precious amber liquid would be drawn off into galion or other 
sized cans for storage and the market. For Wholesale, it was put 
into great Steel hogsheads of fifty gallons each. 

To test the syrup to see if it was ready to draw off, we would 
scoop up some of the boiling syrup and let it flow back into the 
pan. If it was ready, as the syrup flowed off the lip of the scoop, 
it would make a long apron, sometimes elear across the four 
inch lip. Now of course a thermometer and hydrometer are used 
for morę accurate testing, as the atmospheric pressure can make 
a difference in the consistency of the syrup. 

When I was growing up, a sugaring-off pan was a part of the 
equipment in our own sugarhouse. It was perhaps three feet 
long by eighteen inches wide, and about a foot deep, set on its 
own arch. After being strained the syrup would be put in this 
and boiled down to sugar. A galion of syrup madę eight pounds 
of sugar. 

A good fire could easily cause the sap and syrup to boil over. 
To prevent this there was a bottle of milk or cream handy. It had 
a cork with the quill of a hen's feather thrust through the mid- 
’dle. When the boiling syrup came too close to the top of the pan 
a few dashes of the cream would cause it to subside as the fat in 
the cream caused the bubbles of the boiling sap to break. 

Seventy-five years and morę ago much of the mapie product 
was sold as sugar in five and ten-pound tin pails. Late in the 
season, when the buds began to swell, and the sugar lost its 
good flavor, it might be put into wooden tubs containing some 
30 or 35 pounds. This dark, strong sugar was often sold to the 
tobacco industry for use in preparing their product, especially 
the chewing kind. These tubs were also used to storę the sugar 
for household use. 

Now and then there would be night work due to an extra 
heavy run of sap. I recall the time as a smali boy when I went up 
to our sugarhouse on a Saturday night with father and my two 
older brothers and we boiled all night. I slept most of the night 
on a pile of coats. We came home by daylight in the April morn- 
ing, with the robins singing around us and the sun just begin- 
ning to top the mountains to the east. Then Father had to go to 
the barn and begin the mil king and the other chores. 

Besides a lot of hard work there were certainly times of en- 
joyment and fun during the sugaring season*. When I was about 
seven a neighbor invited me and a number of other smali boys 
(no girls!) to a sugaring off at his sugarhouse. The sugar was the 



Inside the sugarhouse of the Waldo family in 1903 
are pictured, Jim, the hired man at left, H. B. Waldo 
and his three sons, including the author who is seated. 


darkest I ever saw. After we were well sweetened up Mr. Martin 
grabbed me by my shirt front and asked, "Do you know when 
we can tell that sugaring is half done?" And then answered 
himself, "When we can take a smali boy like you and throw him 
against the side of the sugarhouse, and he sticks there." 

When we sugared off before the snów was all gone, and it 
was a nice day, we would take some of the sugar outside and 
pour it on a snów bank close by. It would instantly harden into 
taffy and that would be our sugar on snów. 

If a beech tree was hand by we would cut off a branch about 
half an inch in diameter, whittle one end down to a point and 
use this as a tool with which to pick the taffy off the snovv, 
eliminating the need for a fork. Often at home on Sunday we 
would have sugar on snów for dessert after our noon dinner. 
Each of us would have his own dish of snów and could go to the 
stove and replenish it with morę sugar as he wished. 

There was also a sugar social at the local church. In 1925 I 
brought my bride from the city up to West Berkshire where I 
had been appointed pastor of the West Berkshire Circuit, con- 
sisting of three smali Methodist churches: West Berkshire, East 
and South Franklin. 

In the Spring of 1926, the East Franklin church put on a sugar 
social to raise money to help pay the preacher, charging all of 25 
cents per person. The social was held in the dining room which 
was in the basement of the church. I told Frances nothing about 
what it would be like, so she was somewhat nonplused when 
we went down into the dining room. It was lighted by oil lamps. 
hanging from the ceiling. Down the middle of the room was one 
long table. On it at intervals were plates of plain doughnuts 
(madę of a breadlike dough and unsweetened) and dishes of 
sour piekłeś. Along the sides were large pans of snów and sauce 
dishes. When the sugar was ready and we were seated, in came 
three or four men with large pitchers of sugar and filled the 
sauce dishes. The eaters could spoon the sugar onto the snów 
and then eat it with their forks. Doughnuts and coffee went 
with it. When the sugar became too sweet for our taste, we 
would eat a sour piekle and then go at it again. Like a lot of city 
people at their first sugar party, Frances thought she had to eat 
the snów as well as the sugar. For a Vermont country minister 
and his wife, knowing the whys and wherefores of mapie sug¬ 
aring was an important part of the job. I was always grateful for 
my very early training in the subject. c Qn> 
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O Mole Mio 

By Arthur Ristau 
lllustration by Edward Koren 


B arre — Say what you will about 
snowless winters, they do give a guy 
a good chance to check out his property 
and perhaps make a modest improve- 
ment or two. 

So when the seasonal solstice befell us 
last year and there was nary a flake in 
flight I vowed that now at long last I was 
to be rid, finally and forever, of my ac- 
cursed mole. 

Each Spring I waited in patient anguish 
for the soothing suns to confirm my sick- 
ening fears. My intrepid mole had spent 
yet another Winter frolicking under my 
lawn. Mute testimony to his rapscallity — 
tidy piles of my prime soil — were yet 
again deposited atop my tonsured turf. 

Neighbors, their lush holdings unaf- 
fected by moles' perfidy, would stroił by, 
tittering. One of these, Mr. Wagner, ap- 
proached me of an early Spring morn as I 
busily hoed away. 

"Moles, eh?" he offered sympatheti- 
cally. 

"A mole," I replied through clenched 
teeth. "One." 

"See them little holes?" he went on 
pointing at the circular cavities my dili- 
gent hoeing had exposed. "Just drop a 
few mothballs down there. Moles don't 
like mothballs. That'll fix him." 

Like Saul on the Damascus Road, I 
stood there, transfixed. Simple Truth re- 
vealed by The Prophet. 

"Mothballs?" 

"Yep," averred Wagner, nodding 
sagely. "Mothballs." 

"Give me a box," I was telling the storę 
clerk literally seconds later. "No, make 
that two boxes." 

For the rest of the morning I prowled 
my property injecting the little white pel- 
lets into the dozens of holes that the 
melted snów had exposed. I was giddy. I 
whistled. My wife, suspicious of any 
cheerfulness as I performed choreś, won- 
dered what I was doing with the 
mothballs. 

"It's an old Vermont remedy for 
moles," I advised her airily. "Daddy 
Wags told me about it. Can't miss." 
"Daddy Wags," my spouse snickered, 


"is putting you on. He's probably over 
there watching through the window, hav- 
ing a good laugh." I ignored her. I mean 
what are neighbors for? 

It snowed again, of course, as it always 
snows in Vermont after all the snów has 
melted. But my lawn would keep. With 
the mole gone Pd cope. Bring on the 
crabgrass, dandelions do your damndest. 
Green-Up Day was nigh and no longer 
would I be the annual neighborhood sub- 
ject of scorn. 

Alas, when the snows had gone again 
the molehills reappeared. The mothballs 
were for naught. The mole had probably 
devoured them for dessert. 

Later that Spring during a visit to Proc- 
tor, I was telling no one in particular 
about my problem when my mother-in- 
law piped in, as mothers-in-law are wont 
to do. "Moles are no problem," she in- 
sisted. "Just get yourself a few windmills, 
the kind they sell kids at the fair. Stick 
them in your lawn. The noise scares the 
moles away." 

"Windmills?" 

"Oh yes," she assured me. "Wind¬ 
mills. It's an old Italian remedy." 

It was my turn to chortle until I glanced 
at my wife, the former Anita Fregosi. 
"They can't be any worse than 
mothballs," she muttered. 

Betimes, I was back at the Five and 
Dime. 

"Oh yes," the clerk was saying, "we 
have some cute ones here. Would you be 
wanting the solid colors or the candy 
stripes?" I took a half dozen of each. Soon 
they were strategically sited and the 
winds whipped them awhirl. "What the 
heli," I thought hopefully. "Who 
knows?" 

Soon, too, the neighborhood kids were 
romping by. Within a couple of days the 
candy stripes were gone. Then they went 
for the solids. 

My son, streetwise — at least as far as 
our Street is concerned — was unsym- 
pathetic. "You can't blame the kids," 
Erich said. "How could you ever explain 
what the windmills were for? They'd 
think you were off the wali." 


Mother's method would have worked, 
my wife assured me. I just hadn't given it 
a chance. The mole kept on rooting. I 
kept on hoeing. "Enough," I finally de- 
cided. "Tm calling in an expert. Hang the 
cost." 

My friend at the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture knew just what was the 
matter. "Oh surę," he said. "What you 
need is some . . ." What followed was a 
polysyllabic title for a substance known 
only to deputy commissioners of agricul¬ 
ture with master's degrees. "Would you 
spell that please?" His voice took on just 
the slightest suggestion of bureaucratic 
superiority. "Just tell them you want 
. . ." He gave me four letters and three 
numbers. I scribbled frantically. "You 
see," he said, "it isn't the mole you're af¬ 
ter. ITs the grubs." 

"Grubs?" 

'"Surę. The mole hangs around to eat 
the grubs. Get rid of the grubs and you'11 
get rid of the mole." 

What could be simpler? Grubs. I was 
reassured. 

"Naw," the man at Clark's Feedstore 
was saying. "We don't sell that stuff 
anymore. It's on the list. You need a 
permit from the Environmental Agency." 

"Oh we'd like to help you out," the 
nice man from the Agency subsequently 
told me. "But you can't spread that stuff 
on your lawn. Not where you live. Too 
risky. Might get into the stream. Runoff." 

Shortly thereafter my wife's friend 
Ellen Burkę dropped by. A slick Irish 
babę from Waterbury Center. The Irish 
are always the first to flee to the suburbs. 

"What you need," she offered coyly, 
"is a dog." 

"I hate dogs," I said. 

"I want a dog, Dad," daughter Giną 
implored. 

"You'11 love this dog," said Burkę, clos- 
ing in. 

"What dog?" 

"The one in my car." 

In a trice she produced a puffy bali of 
kinky fur. The beast leaped upon me, 
persistent pink tongue slurping all over 
my face. Button nose probing. It was 
bituminous black save for a smali gray 
goatee. 

"He looks like Dizzy Gillespie," I said. 
"She ," said Burkę. It's a she." 

"Dad," my daughter whined. "I want a 
rcal dog." 

"This dog will take care of the mole," 
said Burkę soothingly. "Guaranteed. 
Poodles are bred for hunting. Everybody 
knows that." 

The dog had sensed my daughter's 
concern and was proceeding to insinuate 
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I herself, gamboling on the grass. Giną 
I was hooked and Burkę knew it. 

"That'll be eighty bucks, American." 
We named her Lydia. 

Shortly thereafter, Lydia was subject to 
I the tender ministrations of one Sam 
I Hutchins, D. V. M., a Vermonter who 
I calls a spayed a spayed. And charges ac- 
I cordingly. 

Then down to City Hall for a license. 

I "A dog?" Clerk Doris Cavoretto was 
stunned. "You don't even likc dogs." 

"Doris, my dear, whatever gave you 
that idea? How much?" 

Ali told, I had plunked down $140 on 
the pooch, or about $75 a pound. 

But Lydia flourished, strengthening 
. I her jaws and honing her teeth on every 
I household object within reach, not to 
I mention assorted paperpersons, postper- 
I sons and sundry solicitor persons. She 
■ | was also given to pawing the sod in the 

I back yard. I was encouraged. I even 
began to feel sorry for the mole. 

I Soon she commenced nocturnal romps 
I around the place. My wife observed and 
I saw that it was good. "Lydia's after the 
‘ I mole," she said. "It won't be long now." 
Indeed, each evening on her return 
I Lydia would proudly present bones, 
i rocks, smali toys and bits of garden im- 


plements. A scavenger to be surę. A 
hunter, maybe. 

A couple of weeks later my rite of 
Spring awaited. Hoe in hand I ambled to 
the corner of my property favored by my 
mole. There, to my dismay, were the 
tell tale hills. Lydia came bounding by. 
Sensing my grief she stopped and began 
barking at the mounds, her truncated taił 
semaphoring saucily. Wonderful. 

Now Green-Up Day was at hand. I had 
smoothed over my molehills, sodded, 
re-seeded and had the place in fairly 
presentable shape when the City pickup 
crew came by. 

John Gauthier, the public works 
superintendent, must have seen the 
chagrin on my face. "It's a mole," I told 
him ruefully. "Do you suppose I could 
take it as a tax deduction?" 

"You got a fireplace," Gauthier said 
nodding at my chimney. I nodded back. 

"Burn hardwoods?" 

"Some." 

"Just take out the hardwood ashes and 
scatter them where the mole's been root- 
ing. The ashes kill. . . ." 

"The grubs?" I interrupted. 

"You got it," said John. 

By now, I knew all about grubs, except 
what they looked like. I was skeptical. I 


was also desperate. 

I put by four cords that Summer. 
Shortly before Thanksgiving, oil prices 
and expectations rising apace, I had ac- 
cumulated a healthy hearthful of ashes 
which I painstakingly distributed on my 
lawn. My wife was dubious. "If you want 
to do something useful with those 
ashes," she said, "put them in the gar¬ 
den." 

"There's no time," I replied, "what 
with Winter coming." 

But Winter never showed. All of 
January and February 1 scooped and I 
scattered. Ashes covered my snowless 
premises. I even had some left over for 
the garden. 

By March the woodpile had vanished. I 
laid in another couple of cords. Each 
weekend the ritual resumed. And it 
worked. 

By the fateful first Saturday in May, 
with the advent of Green-Up Day, my 
greensward was positively shimmering. 
Not a molehill in sight. No little ugly piles 
of soil. No barren patches of sand. Noth- 
ing. 

Of course it may be too soon to pro- 
claim the ultimate triumph but these 
days, one takes what one can. 

May you go unmolested. 
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FULL-TIME YERMONTER 


J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Illustrnted by 

Jeff Danziger 

O My Darling , 

Country Squire 


A fter supper on a recent eve- 
ning I said to a friend, 
"There's still a little light outdoors. 
Let me show you around the 
property." We went by way of our 
kitchen, where I took the long, 
country-style flashlight off the 
sideboard. Then we stepped out 
into the soft Spring twilight. 

Passing around the house toward 
the pond, we approached the big crab apple tree. Its fragrance 
overwhelmed us, and I waved a hand at the white blossoms, 
remarking how the last purple glow from the zenith gave them 
an uncanny phosphorescence. 

We crossed the dam and entered the parking area by the 
rough guest cabin. "What's that?" he asked, pointing to my 
darling. 

"Weil you should ask," I replied. "Come and see." 

Gleaming there in the semi-darkness loomed an enormous, 
new-looking 1963 Ford Country Squire station wagon. Moving 
to the driver's door he tried the latch. It clicked smoothly and 
the great red door swung open. I handed him the flashlight, 
saying, "Look at the odometer reading." 

He slid onto the broad front seat behind the wheel. Focusing 
the light, he studied the figures with puzzlement, then said, 
"Weil, it can't be only two thousand, obviously. Is it a hundred 
and two thousand, four hundred twenty?" 

He glanced up at me, and I shook my head. As he peered at 
the instrument again his expression began to change. He 
opened his mouth to speak and I joined in. "Two hundred and 
two thousand." 

"Wow," he whispered, and glanced around the spacious in¬ 
terior. 

"It's nothing," I said, "It's just another Vermont car." 

"Just another Vermont car my foot," he scoffed. "With all that 
Winter salt on your roads? How did you make it last so long?" 

"Don't ask my wife about that," I said and he looked in- 
trigued. "Would you believe that on three occasions, when we 
were already late for crucial family gatherings, I cringed as the 
muffler clattered along the pavement?" He laughed. "After 
that," I said, "I had the taił pipę checked during the week before 
a trip with my wife. 

"But then I never told her about the time I drove the two miles 
from the factory to the Rotary Club meeting on smooth-packed 
snowy streets, with the gasoline tank rubbing on the snów." 

My friend wanted to know morę. "But whatever madę you 
want to keep a car so long?" he asked. 

"Weil, I never would have gotten started on the idea except 
for the fact that it just happened to be so easy for me to get the 
car repaired. You see I work just a błock from the dealer's place. 



The service people knew they could have the car all day, and I 
wasn't breathing down their necks because I wouldn't need it 
till after five o'clock. 

"But it wasn't just that, either. It was Harry Moon, the service 
manager par excellence. The best in Vermont. I still remember his 
saying to me, early on, 'Dunc, the salesmen keep telling me 
they don't need customers like you. But if you keep bringing her 
in, 77/ keep you going.' In fact he seemed to be egging me on, as 
if he was saying with his eyes, 'Dunc, you know I can't admit 
this officially, but if you keep this car long enough, you can beat 
the system.' " 

"In other words, " my friend said, "you had it madę. You had 
a super-professional on your side." 

"After orl," I said in my best Scottish brogue, "M-name is 
Doonkon Combull, an' I'm thr-r-r-rifty! 

"It got to be great fun, and people began to kid the life out of 
me. 'Dunc Campbell, the stingiest man in town.' With others. 






/ 
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listening, and smiling, I'd say loudly to Harry, 'Harry, I'm nevcr 
going to buy a new car.' He would look shocked. Or I'd ask him, 
'Harry, what would a new car to match this one cost today?' 
He'd tell me and I'd put my hands over my face and shudder all 
over. 

"My insurance agent dropped off the collision coverage, 
pointing out that the car was worth far morę than the book 
value to me, but the companies wouldn't let him claim that, so I 
drove carefully and enjoyed not paying for collision. 

"As the car got older, I was saving so much by not trading 
that I realized I was putting morę than enough money in the 
bank to eventually buy a replacement no matter how much 
inflation pushed up the price. And everybody quietly assured 
me that the longer I could go, the morę I was getting ahead. I 
felt like a compulsive gambler with a winning system. 

"On the other hand, though, I insisted that Harry keep the 
car absolutely safe. Anything that he said he wouldn't drive 
himself, without fixing, we fixed. Those were the days of the 65 
miles per hour speed limit, but with Harry's assurance and his 
constant inspection of the running gear, especially the steering, 
I felt perfectly secure — the car ran like new." 

By now my friend was hooked completely but was fuli of 
questions. "Okay, okay," he broke in, "But how did you and 
your friend the service manager decide on the things to do to 
the car? What kind of replacements did you guys make?" 

"Weil, mostly worn parts, although we kept the body safe 
too. I once figured we used four clutches, had three repaint 
jobs, always red, one set of new fenders, three or four body and 
floor patching and rebuilding jobs, re-bored engine blocks at 
90,000 and 150,000 miles so it never used oil, special shock ab- 
sorbers, you name it. You see, I used to take the high school ski 



team to and from meets at great distances, and when you have a 
rack fuli of alpine and jumping skis and a car fuli of big skiers 
and boots and poles, you get heavy. Harry tried two different 
kinds of engine heaters, because we had to start in cold, remote 
places. He found me a less-used differential after 170,000 miles. 
We used several water pumps, three sets of steering knuckles. 

. . . And, of course, I was always buying tires, tires, and morę 
tires. But with the mileage I drove I'd have been buying tires for 
new cars anyway. 

"Then, you know, something came along called energy con- 
servation. People started to think that my darling was a 
dinosaur. I couldn't stand that. I fought it. Still, the car began to 
seem so big, especially with me in it all alone. Goiły, I thought, 
look at all those little cars from Germany and Japan. How nim¬ 
bie and economical they are. 

"But still buying a new car seemed unthinkable. After all, this 
car was an institution. Who would recognize me in any other car? 
In our town, everybody waves to everybody; it's insulting if you 
don't. I was always furious when I had to drive back into Ben- 
nington in a rental car. Nonę of my friends would wave back at 
me. I'd wave as usual and they'd just look confused. 

"Besides, this car had been up and down Vermont for so long, 
taking me to so many joys and sorrows — weddings and kid's 
birthday parties and funerals, business appointments, political 
meetings, the car had been through it all/' I paused, then re- 
peated, "Buy a new car? That seemed terrible. Heart breaking, 
in a way. But finally it was . . . imperative. You just shouldn't 
drive such a huge machinę. And the rust and rot around the bot- 
tom of the body got so bad it wasn't safe in an accident." 

"So?" my friend asked. 

"So I bought the Pinto." 

"And then?" 

"Weil, for a couple of years I registered this big beauty and 
occasionally drove it into town. And people noticed. They'd josh 
me about it later. Then one evening my wife put the next year's 
registration form on my desk with a notę consisting of a large 
question mark. 

"I decided, very reluctantly, that registering the car again 
would be an unnecessary luxury. After that I could only drive it 
around the property here — out to Rice Lane on the driveway 
and turn around, to keep things oiled up. But gradually the car 
stood longer and longer where Td leave it in certain favorite 
spots in the sun. Then the right rear went fiat. Eventually, as 
you see, pine needles collected along the bottom of the 
windshield." 

There was a sympathetic silence. 

I looked at him challengingly. "But I don't want to hear any- 
one say this car has to be junked. If you do. Tli wash your mouth 
out with soap. Say 'retired.' " 

He patted my shoulder but I shook him off. 

"What should I do now? Cali my young friends at the junk 
yard?" 

He didn't speak. 

"Or should I cali one of the good mechanics to come, put air 
in the tires, check over the engine, use booster cables, and get 
her running one morę time?" 

My friend waited for me to finish the thought. 

"I can cali the police for permission to drive her to the junk 
yard, without paying for registration. She should be driven that 
last couple miles under her own power, don't you think?" 1 was 
quiet for a while but eventually I took him by the arm. "No," I 
said, "I don't want to. I don't want to think about it any morę. 
At least not right now. Let's get back to the house. It's getting 
chilly." c jen 
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POST BOY 


For those readers who save back issues of this magazine, and 
we are always pleased to learn of instances of such husbandry, 
we ask a smali favor. Please turn to page 37 of the immediate 
back issue — last Winter's — and make a smali correction in the 
caption. Where our former Chief Caption Writer wrote the 
words "haying in Waitsfield, around 1880" to accompany a pic- 
ture of a rather large family standing in what is clearly a field of 
cut grain and accompanied by a team of horses who are stand¬ 
ing on what is obviously a treadmill, we suspect he meant to 
write "threshing oats in Waitsfield, around 1880." (We cannot 
directly ask our former Chief Caption Writer if that is what he 
intended to write because we do not know of his whereabouts. 
He recently left our employ to seek his fortunę elsewhere. Not, 
we suspect, on a farm.) 

Nor, we're willing to wager, in an aviary. To those readers who 
are making changes in the last issue, we ask one additional in- 
dulgence. On page 59, a bird has been identified as a purple 
finch when anyone with even a modest familiarity with Peter- 
son's "Field Guide" would spot it immediately as a house finch. 
May we only add, not as an endorsement of the work of our 
former Chief Caption Writer but as a partial explanation for his 
apparent blunder, that the house finch pictured on page 59 of 
the last issue is purple. 

The bitter cold night of December 20th was a grim and busy one 
for fire fighters in Central Vermont. In Montpelier, a fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed most of what has been known as 
the "Cody Błock," wiping out the downtown offices of the State 
energy office, and destroying records of the veterans' and attor- 
ney generaks office, as well. Also consumed in the fire were the 
entire contents of the State liquor storę. 



In nearby Stowe, the famous 
Trapp Family Lodge (Vermont 
Life , Summer 77) was burned 
to the ground and an Illinois 
man was killed. The fire, which 
was thought to have started 
from a fireplace in the main 
dining room, ultimately de¬ 
stroyed many precious photo- 
graphs and records belonging 
to the baroness of her re- 
nowned Trapp Family Singers. 

"It was quite a blow," said the 
76-year-old Mrs. von Trapp, but she adds that she intends to 
rebuild. 

The Lodge was one of the major tourist attractions in Central 
Vermont. For years, people have come to meet the real "Maria" 
of "Sound of Musie" famę and Mrs. von Trapp has seldom dis- 
appointed them. She predicts that she will be greeting visitors 
again this Summer in new quarters. 

The editors of this magazine are beginning a collection of re- 
cipes to possibly be included one day in a book. The collection 
will include recipes used at community suppers — suppers 
being held today in Vermont as well as those of bygone years. 
Contributions to this collection are most welcome and would, of 
course, be acknowledged in print. 

Burlington developer Antonio Pomerleau (whose new offices 
are featured in the article, "The House That Persevered" on 
page 29 of this issue) is raising some hopes and some eyebrows 
(depending on the point of view) in his own hometown. He re¬ 
cently announced plans to build a $35 million complex of con- 
dominiums and retail space on 11 acres bordering on Lakę 
Champlain. The condos would be housed in 18 or eight-story 
buildings which would also contain a hotel and restaurant. The 
land is currently owned by Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. 
which also owns Central Vermont Railroad. Construction on the 
ambitious waterfront project could begin this Summer if financ- 
ing is completed and if the plans meet the environmental criteria 
of Act 250. 

The "Old Farmer's Almanac," published by our friends across 
the Connecticut and best known for its uncanny predictions of a 
year's worth of weather, called for an extremely cold Christmas 
season in New England this year, which there was. And it called 
for an unusually warm Winter in the Western United States, 
which there was. And overall, it said that the Winter in New 
England would be mild. Only part of it was. Record highs were 
recorded in the month of February. But part of it definitely 
wasn't. Lakę Champlain froze over on January 14th, the earliest 
sińce 1887. The entire month of January had record lows re¬ 
corded throughout Vermont. 

The Almanac wasn't alone in its mispredictions. Farmer John 
Squire of Tinmouth, Vt., a well-known local soothsayer, also 
said that the Winter was to be mild. He noted last Fali that the 
woolly bear Caterpillar was traveling north — a surę sign that 
the coming season would be a temperate one. Or at least up 
until this year it was a surę sign. 

Why did these prognosticators go wrong this year? "Blame 
St. Helens' eruptions," offered a friend of ours. "They've been 
blamed for just about everything else." c & 

Photo by Cindy Zuanich 
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_Attention_ 

Program 

Chairmen 

John Drugach, 
Marketing Director 
for Vermont Life 

Will be happy to speak 
before your group. 

A slide presentation, 
featuring Vermont Scenes, 
will accompany 
the 30-minute talk. 



awaiting mud-season 


Enjoy Vermont. 

In five minutes time you can select the Vermont Life 
subscriptions and products you want for yourself, or as a gift. 
List them, figurę up your lowest price, write a check, or give us 
your Master Charge or Yisa # and send it along to us. 


Subscription Rates in U.S.A.: 


Foreign Subscription Rates: 

1 year $6.00, 3 years $14.00 


1 year $8.00, 3 years $20.00 


Vermont for Every Season .$30.00 

Vermont: A Special World.$19.95 

Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen . . $12.95 
Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty .. $14.95 

Mischief in the Mountains.$ 5.95 

12 -year Index. 


Vermont Album..$ 6.95 

Justice in the Mountains.$ 9.95 

Four Season Notes.$ 4.50 

Amateur Sugar Maker.$ 2.25 

Voyages of Brian Seaworthy.$ 3.50 


$ 5.00 


We still have some engagement books ($3.95) in stock 
while our 1981 supply lasts. 

*Sales Tax: Vermont residents, please enclose 3% sales tax on orders to be sent to Vermont 
addresses (includes both subscriptions and products). There is no tax on postage <Sc handling. 


IMPORTANT... PRODUCT ORDERS ONLY 


Be surę to include Postage & Handling fee for books, calendars, 

and notę paper 

going to 

each individual address and totaling: 



Postage 

Foreign 


in U.S.A 

Postage 

under $5.00. 

.$0.75 . 

.$1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00. 

.$1.00 . 

.$2.00 

$10.01 to $15.00. 

.$1.50 . 

.$3.00 

over $15.01. 

.$2.00 . 

.$4.00 


Vermont Life Magazine 

61 Elm Street • Montpelier VT 05602 


Some old but useful 

—Vermont Hints — 

To Remove A Seretu 

If you wish to remove a screw that is difficult to 
loosen, heat a poker red hot and hołd it on the 
head of the screw for a short time, then, while it 
is still hot, apply the screwdriver, and it will 
come out easily. 


Pressed Chicken 

After the fowl has been cleaned, disjoint and 
break the larger bones. Put it on to cook in cold 
water and cover. Add about a pound of pork 
roast, boil until it falls from the bones. Season 
with salt and pepper to suit taste. Pick the meat 
from the bones and chop. Turn it into a crock 
or pan, pour broth (strained) over and press. 
When cold, slice and serve. If one should 
prefer the meat warm, dip the slices into a well- 
beaten egg, roli in cracker crumbs and fry. 


GREAT TRUTHS 

"lf the potuer to do hard u>ork is not talent it is the best 



Substitute Pipę Wrench 

A monkey wrench, cold chisel and a fiat file 
when used as illustrated, makes a good 
substitute for a pipę wrench. 


Tight Shoes? 

A shoe that is uncomfortable from pinching 
may be eased by laying a cloth wet in hot water 
across the place where it pinches, changing it as 
often as it grows cooler, a number of times. 
This will cause the leather to shape itself to the 
foot. 

Amateur 
Sugar Maker 



was written by acclaimed essayist Noel Perrin 
and deals with the how-to and how-come of a 
one-person sugaring operation in Vermont. 
Though Perrin’s touch is light, his information 
and observations are informatively basie. 

hardbound edition $ 2.25 
originally $4.50 















































































The Bunker Farm in Dummerston, photograph by Patricia H. Whitcomb. 
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